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ITY OF LONDON. —— 
CULATION EXAMINATION 1858.— A Class fo 
Calege by uired Examivation will be held in Univers 
SON, B.A, 


Cages ill mee April 13th 


hc, 
ORTH LONDON, or UNIVERSITY COL- 
wes HOSPITAL — "" PUBLIC DINNER in AID of 
HO y Jt TUESDAY, the 


A on Tave 
Preside. 
U of 1 suffering poor are 
their n this Hespital. Du the twenty-four years 
tie costo of such re has been 130,000l ,a 
The ie ce is consequently 5.0001 in debt. 
bui is capable o f contain 
obliges the Committee to limit 


to 1290. 
Three years since a similar was made, and 
the Committee solicit the assistance of the 


tions and will be received by the 
Coutts & Co. 59, Strand; the London an 


Mr. a, E 


every peer relieved, accord- 


200 beds, but want of 
e number of in-patients 


; Messrs. Sm rd- 
street ; Treasurer, F. H. Goldsmid, Esq: Portland- 
Members of the ‘Committee ; and "at the Office of the 


'W. QOoDI FF, Clerk to the Committee. 


Mareh, 1858. 
RerAt ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAPALGAR-SQUARE. 


NOTICE ARTIS8TS.—Altl Works of Paiating, Soulptare, 
rebi or Bngraving, in nten the ensu BI- 
the OYAL ACADEMY, m 


st be sent inon MONDAY, 
AY, the 6th of ‘April's nex which time n3 


ly be received, nor any Works be received 
have al exhibited. 

FRAM etures and Drawings must be in gilt frames. 
Oi] Paintings glass, and with wide are 
ioadmissible. Excessive breadth in Frames as 
mouldings may prevent Pictures obtaining “the situation 

necessary to 
may be obtained at the R 


Academ 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, Sec. 


oe care will be taken of Works sent for exhibition, 
bat the cademy will not hold itself accountable in any 
case of injury or ean undertake to pay the carriage of 


othe prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated to 


ROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., D.C.L., Su 


intendent of the Natura! H of the 
are deliver a Course of Twelve Lectu on FOSSIL 
8 REPTILES, at the Museum of P ogy, 
Jerms on THURSDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 3 r.x.. 
hureday, 16th = Tickets may be 

sbtained at he Museum, Jermyn 


OYAL LITERARY FUND.—The SIXTY: 
NINTH SA DINNER of the C 
take plac: Freemasons’ Hall, on WEDNESDAY,’ the 


LURD VISCOUNT PALMERSTON, K.G., in the Chair. 
will bk announced 


i in fu 
March 11, 1838. OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, thee. 
RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
idows and Orphans. sae uted 1514, incorporated 1842 Under 


mmed protection 
HER MOS XCELLENT MAJESTY THE to 


The Nobdi Subscribers in- 
“that the FO" THIRD ANNIVERSARY DI 
da in Freemasons’ Hali.on SATURDAY, the 27th 
he Right Hon LORD ELCHO, MP. in the Chair. 
W. J. ROPER, Assistant-Secretary. 


QocreTy OF ARTS.—The Trento ANNUAL 
f INVENTIONS will be OPENED on 

«f April next. A 
r Specimens, or 
, not later than Saturday, the 
de for space, and the Exhibition 
Persons inteodine to exhibit should 
communicate Hore the Secretary of the Society of Arts as soon as 

Society's House 


a STER, 
se, Adelphi, W.C.. Feb. 3, 1 
BeARD and —The Rev. A. 
M.A., Minister in Kemback, 
Master in the Dundee Public Seminaries), take 


QoUTH DEVON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
HEAVITREE, EXETER 

Regent's Park, Heavitree. 


UCATION. a superior Establishment 
re pember of of ‘Seine limited, 


under 
fessors en ages 
og own 
the domestic the greatest libe- 


arrangements are 
rality. Terms, 40 and 50 Guineas apn 
of pupils.—Address P. F care of Mr. 


ATRIOU! LATION, 1858.—Mr. E. Provr, 
B.A PREPARES YOUNG GENTLEMEN for 
MATRICULATION atthe LONDON UNIVERSITY. Classes 
from 9 Terms, ineas anoum.—A 


m. till 3 20 Gu Address 
The ‘House School, Lower Clapton, 


TO LITERARY AND OTHER PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
R. WILLIAM LECTURES, on 


Natural History. Natural Science, Social, Domest 
other Genial Subjects (NOW IN cou RSE OP ORAL DELIV ERY 


in all of the Country), are illustrated throughout with Urigi- 
nal, Choice, and Appro riate Anecdotes —Terms, and a Printed 
Progra nt me of Mr. Kidd's Ten 


road, Hammersmith, March 


B. GOUGH will deliver an ORATION, in 
Exeter NEXT, March 15. E. @. 


to the bedy of the Hall, 6d ; 
— seats or platform, 1 & each ; to be had at the Office, 337 
tran 


UPERIOR BDUUVATION, AL HOME. 
A Laty, for many years suc>:ssfullv the instruc- 
tion of Young Ladies, wishes to RECEIVE TWo —~ 
PU PLLS in * family ; to whom she offers a most liberal sy 
of Education, combined with the advantages of sound moral no 
and the domestic comforts of a Superior Home. Terme, 
including excellent Professors, 60 Guineas per annum.—The 
highest references forwarded to Parents and Guardians, on appli- 
cation by letter, with real pame, to oo ee Lovegrove's 
Library, Motcomb-street, Belgrave-squa 


DUCATION IN GERMAN Y.—Cannstatr- 

ON THE- one the finest t places 

in Germany, with Mine ra) Bat d . 
HIRSC as now some 


ERMAN, Italian.—9, Old Bond-street, 

— Dr. ALTSCHUL, Author a First German Reading- Book,’ 
(dedicated, ion, to Her Grace the Duchess of 
Sutherland, ical Professor of Elocutionu, 
—TWO LANGUA UES TAUGHT in the same lesson, or alter- 
on the as at the Pupil s orat bis own 
House. Each lan poken, in his PRIVATE Lessuns, and 
select, separateCLAS ES and ration 
tin languges) for mercantile and ordinary pursuits of life, the 
Universities, Army, Navy, and Civil Service Examination. 


AVIGATION SCHOOL, under the Direc- 
tion of the Board of Trade. — Separate CLASSES for 
MASTERS and MATES in the at Ga. 
Week, and for SEAMEN, at 6¢ meet daily at 
Sailors’ Home, Weil-street, London Docks. admitted 
free.— Applications to to be made at the Sailors’ Home. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, oe, 
Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, whe has resided m 

zones abrvad respectfully int invites oy attention of the Nobility, 

Gentry, and —— Schools to her Register of English an 

TORS, and PROFESSORS. and 

oy ils introduced i in Eugland, a. Germany No charge 


MPROVER in ARCHITECTU RE.—An 

Architect in the country will take a YOUNG GENTLEMAN 
(who has sume knowledge of the profe-sion) into his office as I 
two years, giving him o of first year and 

second vear. Premium required, 1902. References exchanged. 
Adare ., care of Mr. Metchin, 20, Parliament-street, W est- 


TO SCHOOL ASSISTANTS.—A Young Man, 


of strictly moral habits and good acquirements, is sought for 

to asvist in Departmeut of a large schow!,in oe vicinity 

of London. Qualifications : * Junior Latino, 
Arithmetic, and Virities.— References as to character and wale 
to be addressed pestgase, te Cam, care of Sotheran & Will 

E. 


HE ADVERTISER, from the Country, 
san engagement as AMANUENSIS or SECRETARY 
toa CENTLE EMAN. He isa thoreugh Accountant, and a good 
Correspondent, and Shorthand writer; and also possesses an 
aptitude for statistical and similar investigat ions. Town and 
Country References and Testimonials of = highest character. 
salary would be accepted.—Address D. T. 26, Poul- 
try, EC. 


REPORTERS.—WANTED, fora Monthly 
Periodical, brief REPORTS of Clerical and Scholast 
Trials, which are decided either at Nisi Prius or in the County 
ourts, in Town or Country; also of otherintelligence which ma 
relate to the members of the professions allud to.— Address 
E. J., Mr. Greeve's, Chemist, ford-street, Strand. 


AW.—ARTICLED CLERK WANTED.— 
The Senior Partner of a vn haw arranged Woy (intending 
his partners A YOUNG GENTLEMAN as 


oa 


may possibly result, as there is 

at present no Avticlea Clerk n the fice. The practice is exten- 

sive, chiefly of conveyan red, but pa and family 
matters. 4 premium of 3501. will be ma 

wished, be deferred. in t nstance, A. 
essrs. Street, News Agents, Serl FA, Inv, London 


ERVOUS and MENTAL DISORDERS.— 
PRIVATE Est ABLISHME for the and 
Cure ies and Gentlemen y afflicted. Proprietors, 
Mr. ROBERT HILL, t Medical Pro- 
prietor of Eastgate House, Linocln, and by Dr, z 8, WILLETT. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—Picrurz 
The WINTER EXHIBITION is Now eminent 
upwards of One Thousand Pictures — 
and other ~~), chools of 
Also mete of the Ancien 
Raphaelite as well as Flemish 


Drawings by 
tech, German, I 


ters, particularly of ae 
German Guthies of ‘the 


fifteenth 
Por pa of purchase, apply to Mr. H. Mocronp, in the 

Gallery. 
HE CRYSTAL PALACE.—The GREAT 


Dest opportunity of viewing the Total Eclipse of the 
noon, the 


Sun on 
erraces, ardens 
the Crystal Palace, where the transparency of the ‘atmosphere 
enable thi« grand Phenomenon of the Heavens to be seen to the 
gocatest adupatage. It is often bright weather at Sydenham when 
ull ia London 
The Eclipse will be at ite greatest height at 1 rm. Fen 
~ « K, other instruments will be on the grounds for the use of 
visitors. 
All the usual attractions of the Palace will be in operation. 
The Acacias, Camellias, Hyacinths, Tulips, Chinese Pria: 
Lilies, &c., are in full bloom : and an extensive New Collection o 
Pictures, by ancient and melon masters, is on view. 


RTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 

and LANDSC APE PAINTING.—Mr FPAHEY (whose 
Pupils have taken the ont Honcurs at the Military Colleges of 
Woolwich and recent arrangement a portion 
of time diseneaged.— Fur terms, dress to 2°, Drayton-grove, Old 
Brompton, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a Married Gentleman (aged 3 80), 
who possesses a Cvllegiate Education, and has been alwa 
engaged in Literary pereulte, a SITU ATION as IDRARIAN 
SECRETARY to a Noblemao r of or 
Private Gentleman. en.— Address 
toes the amount of salary offered) to N. H., care of Mr. Lavars, 
14, Bridge-street, B l. 


if R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—A Prize 
of TEN GUINEAS is OFFERED fora COMPOSITION 
of a Lively Character (unrestricted as to form) for the whole 
Choir. A Second Prise of Ten Guineas * also offered for a C»m- 
position for Male Voices The Copyright of the prize works will 
remain the property of the composers. AJ] persons competing 
for the above Prizes must inclose a score with at least a ouble 
set of vocal parts to the Honorary Secretary on or before the ‘ 
of June, 1858, and each composition must have a motte or cipher 
attached together with a correspensing ter, stating 
name and address, 210, Regent-street, W.— March 1 issn 
STANLEY LUCAS, Hon. Sec. 


R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL.—Exhi- 
P H.R, Victoria Fre- 


Princess 
Winterhalter, ON VIEW for 
afew to the Gallery, ls. "each person. 


E BRIDESMAIDS at the MARRIAGE.— 
E cthibition at Fuad Gallery, 121, Mail. — Messrs. 
AGHI beg an on of Her M 


‘TURE, the pro 
of Her Majesty, of the Bridesmaids at the Marriage of H 
the Princess Royal, taken by Caldesi and Montecchi, is now ON 


VIEW for a few days. — Admittance to the Gallery, is. each pores eee. 


LM. THE EMPRESS EUGENIE.—Ex- 
e hibition at the Fone Gaiters. 121, Pall Ma!l.— Messrs. 
CULNAGHI beg te announce t v permission of = the 


Emperor Napoleon III. the GREAT PICTU RE, W inter- 
halter, of the Empress Eueénie aad by the ales of Her 
Court, is now UN VIEW.—Admittance to Gallary, 1+. each 


person. 


HOTOGRAPHIC COPIES of FAMILY 

PORTRAITS, executed with the greatest cision as to 

likeness and colouring. on reasonable terms.—A 
Dane's Cc hambers, Strand, on. 


NDIA and CHINA. —Any Gentleman possess - 

¢ an approved DIARY or MS. descriptive of the INDIAN 

MUTINIES or the CHINESE WAR, — to itas 

a contivuous narrative iy odical, may van- 

tegeously by addressi Mr. Kennett’s, Bookseller. Yo:k- 
street, Covent- garden, 


HE PRESS.—A Gentleman accustome tomed ‘to 

write for the press wil] be glad to SUPPLY a Country Editor 
with a WEEKLY LETTER of LONDUN GOSSIP, including 
Politics, Literature, Theology, Education, Science, Art, aud other 
topies of general interest. hie could also undertake the "Review: ing 
Department, in which he has had much experience —AdJrcrs 
I J. E., Mr. Herbert's, Churton-street, ‘Belgrave-road, 8. W 


NUMISMATA. .—Thomas’s Coins of the Patan 
Sultans of Hinddstan, with the Sup Deibi, 

plates and cuts, privately printed, hal!-bou — Wilson's Ari- 

ana Antiqua, 194], 38 p cloth, & 22. — hel, Doctrina 

Numorum Veterum, 9 vole, dto. 178 — 1826, 42 10a, A new Catal 

of Kare Numismatic and Antiquarian Books just ready, p: ice 
15 and 16, Castle street, Leicester-square. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? 
is often a thought passing through the minds of literary 
x 


and public characters, persons of evolent feelings. 

as under, and you will reeeive every in ion u 

Every description of Printing, Engraving, 

Buckbinding executed.—Ricaaap 
stablished 25 years. 


ON UMENTAL BRASSES, ; 

Corpo Official and Private Sea 

Plates and Modern Styles. Arm 
6d; nted on vellum, 


FL Ly dic designe execu 


Heralaie “Arti 


TdVdsMAN 


— 
Lue 
Bank 
Westminster 5 Blooms Branch Messrs. Soott & Co. 
Evglaod about Easter. For interviews and Prospectuses apply to > 
Mr. Cotes, 139, Cheapside, London. This Establishment is recom 
mended by the Rev. James Hamilton, D.})., and others. Refer 
ences given to Gentlemen in London and other Towns, whvus 
EX. 
may articled to any of the remaining partners, three in num- 
ber, and he will have a most excellent oppurtunity of acquiring a 
thorough koowledge of his profession io all its superior and lucra- 
GOLD MEDAL FOR 
(> Zs 
4) 
PENNY 
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STER REVIEW.—ADVER- 
intended in the be forwarded aed 


. 1. w Series requ to 
ey Publishe not them the 24th instant 


h 
ills ouN CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


JOURNAL.—ADVEBTISE- 
MENTS fer the NEXT NU MBER are requested to be sent 


TarLor & Paancis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
T'S CEREMONIES AND RELIGIOUS OBSER- 
VANCES.—Folio, 1723. Translated into English. 
BOOK-COLLECTORS.—VolL IV. Part IT. 


ABOVE WORK ina first-rate condition.— Apply by 
F H., Messrs. Pottle & Sov, Reyal Exchange. 


Roma NCE LANGUAGES.—Roeguefort, 
Glossaire de la le 3 


.—A 
ap is the Pat 
ow ce 1s. 


NEW EW. and CHEAP SEOON D-HAN D BOO dt 
s Sappers and vols. 18a.— 

2 13a.—Leonora d’Urco, 3 vols, 6d.—Col. 
Mountain’s Memoirs , 58.— Normanby’s Year of Revolutions, 2 vols. 
13a.—The Professor, by Bronté, 2 vols. 5¢.— Quinland, 2 vols. 7s. 6d. 
Journal, Vo and IV. 188.—The You 3 


,2 vols 5e.—Romany e, b 
th ra See HOOK bUPLicatE 
LIST for MARCH oe with 10 per cen 
15, Old Bond-street, W 


AMERICAN BOOKS.—Im tions 
received Vom, and include all of 
ad med , American ca- 
interest in advance of, or im — pu 


~ ~4- btai within six wee f order. 
ned within six w 


UE; or, 
the full title, with size, 
in 


Low, Son & Co. 47 Bath, 
Landon: Sampson 1s Booksellers and Pub! 


LBOURNE. — All Publish oe 8 (General, 
, Medi Musical), Stationers, . 
lished, to Mr. GEO. ROBERTSUN, MELBOURNE, per Messrs. 
Houlsten & Wright, Paternoster-row, London. 


TED, THEOLOGICAL WORKS. — 

Gree k Testament, 3 vols.—Horne’s Introduction 

‘s First Hebrew ae and Key. a fully edition, 

price of each, by letter, to J. 8 , 20, Charl- 
ton-street, King’s-road, Rention ,N.W. 


OOKS from the late LORD ALVAN LEY’S 
IBRARY.—On the 13th inst, C.J. SKEETS CATA- 


G, ‘STA. 
TIONERY, and NEWSPAPER BUSINESS POR SALE. 
The most satisfactory reasons can be given for the present 
etor desiring to transfer a lecrative connexion to an 
sessed & moderate capital.—For further apply to 
M. M., Office of the Jn St. Helier, Jersey. 


EONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, TREMONT-ROW, BOSTON, U.S. 
The res 


Sales.— Tuarer & W Merchant, ‘of 
Beaten, & CO. Boston, U.S. 

OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 

AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSION MER- 


CHANTS, 53 and 55, TREMONT 
fully so 


ey ] atten ts, 
r their English friends prices, liberal advances 
(when desired), and Cee ey nalleases. References: Hon. 
B, i, United 8 es Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 
ions P, Banks, Boston ; ler, Keith 


F. A. BRODHEAD & CO. Boston, United States. 


Sales by Auction. 
Stereoscopic Sale. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great King-street, 
on THURSDAY, Mareh } sely, a choice 
Collection of Mareh 10,08 bal CTUKES by the most cele- 


subjects on Paper and (ilass—numerous Stereoscopes and Boxes on 


the best principle, lotted to sui vate. buyers a and the trade, 
logues had. : 


Natural History, Apparatus, and Miseellanies. 
R. J. C. STEVENS ‘will SELL by AUC- 


TION. at his Great Room, 38 King: street, Covent 
on FRIDAY, March 19, at half-pest ¢ welve p TUKAL 
HISTORY SPECI MeNS, qmprising Minerals, Fools, 


Birds, &c.—Theodolite by Ramsden escope, “ameras, 
, Sterevscopes and Slides, hectrical Medicine 

and other Books, Office Desk, Rocking Horse, aud Miscellanies. 
May be viewed the day prior, “ot Catalogu ~ had. 


_ J. ©. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 


TION, at his Great Room, 38, Kin 
and Germany, 
vestem, of which are 
ay view Sele, and Cata- 
logues had of Mr. J. © Bteveme a Covent-garden ; if 
by pest by — 


M®, = HODGSON will SELL by by AUCTION, at 
w Rooms , the of ane Chancery. 
lane, o a WEDNESDAY, March three tte s, at 
haif'past 12, BOOKS in GEN ERAL I LITERA below ibe 
Library of a from l, the an Officer 
, and a small Architectural Library, Roberts's 
(David) Holy Laud, Egypt and Nubia, fine plates, 4 h 
re and Liv iey’s Ferns of Great Britaio, 51 plates, 
Vitruvius Britannicus— Wilkios’s 


ogarth, ‘plates, 3 
—Jones's (sir W.) Woiks, 13 vols. ~Quarterly Rosiew, 9% vols. — 


the Farm, 3 vols.— Penny Cyclo 
—N ational Cyclopedia, 12 vola.—Tracts for the T 
Ecclesiasti ry Society's Publications, 17 vols. 
of the must Divines, 
Illustrated and other editions of the English Poets, in handsome 
To be viewed and Catalecues had. 


other Popular 
HODGSON wi will SELL by AUCTION, at 


is New the corner of Fleet-street 


West-End Circulating Library. 
To be viewed and Catalogues 


Nine Days’ Sale of the valuable and extensive Library of 
JOHN MATHEW GUTCH, Esg., F.S.A. 


ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH & JOHN | 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of L 
connected with the Fine will 
their 3, Ww ton-street, Stra 
Mareh 1 t fol 
BRAKY of the late JOHN M 
= many years proprietor and conductor of 
ournal, and editor of ‘ Robin Hood Garlands "aed Balinds, - 
prising an important of Botte Hood, wy and 
other curious aud rare Uld E Baliads— Briste 
valuable series of MSS. and P uted Books— Chatterton 


po pts—ca nty Histories, Gallerie 
vubty es, 
other AY Books of Prints, important Books in A 
other departments of Literature and Art—some exquisite Missal 
Liluminatious—a charming Portrait of Charles Lamb, the Poet, 


"May be viewed Sup pater 60 tho Sale, ond 
the Anstienene, price 4d. ; e offices of 


Messrs. 
Hodgson & Allen, Solicitors, Birming 


Important SALE + oa at ented dems lst of APRIL, and 
HE SECOND Pt PORTION of the renaer—snie! 


by 
Cc. Molini, 17, Kin West 
hie Catalogues may be had, price ls. 6d. 


Important Sale of Pictures (belonging to the Sequestrated 
Estate of Mr. DAVID MACDONALD, Glasgow.) 


us Extensive COLLECTION comprises 
many “yo and Valuable Specimens of the Modern and 
Elder Schools, at very considerable expense, and ‘may be | & 
excellent sour sources, onal which the following important Lots may 


By I E. M. Ward, the Great Historical Work, 
LEAK and COKD 

Recently pe rehased at a cost of a Thousand Guineas. 
By John Philip A. R.A SMUGGLEIS CAVE, 

AY grand and powerful work. 
By Charles y hite—A SUNS 
The Celebrated Prize Painting of the west of Academy's 

hibition a few A 


Ex 
By Sydney Cooper—SULTRY 8U UMMER NOON. 


Amongst the Works of the Elder Masters the are 
specially worthy of notice 
IN | VENI 


ATH HE WAYSIDE, b — 
GRAND GALLERY LAN by Poussin. 
Also, very important and p specimens of— 
Danby Pether *‘Culloch Percy 
Williams Meadows John Wilson Dukes 
Knell Hilton Gilbert 


8h 
Messrs. C. R. BROWS & J. MACINDOE bave received in- 
ter Mackenzie, Eseq., Trustee on the Estate, 
dispose of this extremely Valuable COLLECTION of PIC- 
the pine WEDNES! 129, 
DAY DAY. 


16th and 17th of March, commencing each 
‘atalogves may be had on and after the of on 
cation to the Auctioneers ; to Mesars. Foster, Pall Mali, 

or T. Nisbet, — 


three days prior to Bale. 


| Music, Musical Instruments, Copyrights, &c. 


rary Property, will SELL by AU ouse 
191, on WEDNEs DAY, Me Masch. Colleen: 
MISCELLANEOUS MOUS athedral M Anthems, 


Glees and other Pianoforte and Inst: umeaotal Music 
rature ; engraved Plates of seve pular 
Works with Co yright therein, including the English version 
*enitente — Twelve Songs b 


before pabliched with sacred rords— numerous M cal 
ments, V Pianofortes, H by 
Catalogues on receipt of two aaa 


Select Library of a Gentleman. 

im mediate SA LE, at their 
H Piccadi ECT LIBKA Gente- 
mau; inelodtog a iy ver set of 
and additional plates inse ~—Dr. Di by Mira. 
and other Wo Weever's Funeral Monuments, two 
beth on large paper ; with other fine, 


scripts, includ Manv- 


condition— numereus valuable 
some etereating Collections by Sir Edward 
ac 


at Home and A 
Protestant and C 


whole excellent condition, 
curious and rare 8 
Catalogues sent on receipt of two stamps. 
Highly valuable Remainders. 
PUTtick & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite. 


by ‘AD | pert exaw ples of— 


i” 
MAIND 4 - BOOKS 100 copies of Meyer's 
British Birds, 7 vola., &c. 


EGSES. ; FOSTER are directed to SELL 
y AUCTION ah she Gos Mall, on FRIDAY, 
| March, 19, at 1 precisely. MODERN W OKKS, including 
ool of Pictures of high quality, the Pro- 
County. In the will be 


FP. Qeodall A.RA. 8. Cooper, A R.A. Ward 
T. Creswick, R.A. Philip olland Naysmith 
th, A. Elmore, A.R.A. G. B. u'Neil 


and Loey Ashton, by Creswick and Frith—the 
Recruit, by 

Sunbeam. b Well | Gwynne, by ard—Scene from the 
Vicar of W leaner, by Hill—a Sea Piece, 


by stanfield—the Fortune Hunter ~ dy ve—also some fine 
Water -Ocolour Drawings, by David Cox, other 


Artists. 
May be viewed two dave , and Catalegues had at Mesars. 
Poster's Uffice, 54, Pall 


hill, Englcfield-green, 
late Alméral SYKEs. i 


the Furniture, 
Carriages and Horses, Casket of costly Jewels, Service of 
about 2,000 ounces, Library 
of Books, Old China, Statuary and Works of Art, Cellar 
ESSES. FOSTER are 
and four follow ys, the whole of the val 

EFFECTS of the late "Admiral SY KE The 

résumé of the t S The 


features 
Furuviture of the well-appointed residence, including the requi- 
sites gy drawing-rooms and a beudeir in I 


it te sized Slate Table ands dages, by 
nitere,fu 


vice o some im P 
service of Pia Ww “ hina and Cut Glass; 
ibrary of 
rtap 


Ww Cellar of eluding fog strand fen 
orks by the Ol odern 
May be viewed prior. 
Ww ater-C Colour Drawin 


the Property 
HARLES 


. FOSTER are directed to SELL by 
the Pall Mall, on WEDN 
Collection of WATER- 
AWINGS, Mr. PEMBERTON with 
t refined taste, includi ned 
forks of Virginia Water, by J. 
by D. Robe rts, R.A.—Portsmouth Harbour, by ©. itentield K 
—the Outcast, by J. R. Herbert, R.A.—three by F. b 
ARA thea,a Bit of Fun and the Hust 
the Ha pier Daye of Charles I. by y F. Goodall 


ior of the Bre Louis Haghe. All the 
above were ed tie A Exhibi tion, 
Mane many of the best ex 

Cards for the private view will be forwarded on application to 
Messrs. Foster, Mall. 


Ms3.—the 
shertly be 
roo 7 Highly curious Books and Tracts. 
ntiquities Greca—Poli synopsis Criticorum, 5 vols — 
London Puttick & SIMPSON Auctioneers of Lite- 
f of Cornwall, 2 vols.—Polwhele’s ry of Cornw rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their H 
Lewis's Topographical Dictionary, 5 vols.— Paocielati Lexi- Piceadiily, on WEDNESDAY. April 7, and following "day" 
on, 2 vols.—Enc\clupedia Britannica, 7th edition, 91 vols calf! a COLLECTION of HIGHLY CURIOUS BOOKS and 
TRACTS, the we — part of which were collected by an 
eminent Divine, during the latter part of the seventeenth 
ell’s , 58.—Bronté's Life, 2 ovels, 25 vols —Niebuhr’s Lectures, 8 vols. vellum extra— Ware the Protendas the rian Succession som, 
_ Mend. 3 vols. 4a.—Ivors, | Works, by Giles, 12 vols.—Chauney’s Hertfordshire, 2 vole.— | broad, Theolegical Coutro- 
| of Devotional 
| oetry, Quakerism, unique Broadsides by W. Penn, Tra 
M®*® 
h 
lane, on SATURDAY, March 20, at f-past twelve, SEVERA 
HUNDRED VOLUMES of the most recently published Novels 
num » an P by all the popular Authors of the day. Biographies, Voyages and 
wo 
Ca A Pictures ings by Em t 
B Rowle)'s Poems, and some curious MSS. on the same subject—a | 
wy ho collection of the Works of George Wither, the 
L cluding an uvpublished version of the Psalms in his auto- 
in all Classes of Literature, including many from the Aiveniey 
osity, at moderate prices, may on appli- near or.— 
tion. Post free for one stamp. — 10, King William-street, | : 
Strand, W.C. 
MINERALS, SHELLS, and FOSSILS— shad 
A very extensive assortment of the above has fost been licitors =, 
received by Mr. TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, | 
LONDON.—Mr. Tennant arranges Elementary Collections at 2, 5, ; essrs. | 
in study of Mineral Concho , and Geology. 
apd Arts. Fine Arts. Belles Lettres aad History. and by Mr, | Dresden, férres, and Oriental Porcelain; besutiful Statuary, 
8; 7 =r. Sil Filag tasteful Furniture for several best bed-r 
d Bed Linen, Batterie de Cuisine, &c. The uc 
beautiful modern Clarence, by Aldebert (new wi a few 
onths), a fashionable Barouche, a Brougham, coring 
leasure 
-STREET, BOSTUN, UNITED 
NSIGNMENTS of Books, En- Masters ; 
: ings, Paintings, and Ubjects of Art and Virta generally. 
st 
to 
Vorest and Macbeth and the Murderers. by G Cattermole— 


8 
at 


* 


‘Whitty, S¢.—Th 
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“Three Evenings’ Sale.—Engravings, and Books of Prints. 


L. A. LEWIS will SELL at his House, 

35, Fleet-street, on MON DAY, TUMSDAY, and THU BS- 

March EEN ENGRA vi 03 end ent 
fine of P Roberts's Holy Land, Exypt, and 
250 "s nents of and 


4 Layard 
ubia, 2-vole.-4 Wardson’s Uld English Mansions 
r’s Cattle 30 plates, —8 of Raff 
—14 Haghe’s Bketches and Germany, 
Mndustrial arts of the le’s Cathe- 


very valuable Plates, and 
= maining Stocks of G. P. R. JAMES’S Works. 
& BARRETT will SELL by 

AUCTION Boome, 23, Fleet-street, in the 


COPYRIGHTS and STEREOTYPE PLATES 


TY-SIX. WORKS by G. P. R. JA 
of FOR the MES, Esq., 


These Novels we a world-wide utation, and, with the ex- 
coption of Sir ter no aut thor was ever so extensi 
Book Clube, Mechanics’ Institutes, and Private 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 
Modern Books, and Valuable Copyrights, 
Stereotype Plates, Wood Blocks, §c. 


QOUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL 
AUCTION and four Rooms, 23, Fleet-street, y 


gext. Mares following days, above 


BOOKS, in QUIRES and BOUND, 
Som SMBRICA, comprising the 
Books, in all of Literature ; also a great 


IMPORTANT COPYRIG 

STEREOTYPE PLATES, WOOD BLOCKS, &c., 
including Mies Pickering’s Celebrated N vi :—The 
Husband, Sir Michael Paalet, The Fright, The 
or Foe, The Grumbler, The randfather. Who 
shall be Heir ?—others by Captain Armstrong q yk 
Mrs. Hubback Bugéne Sue, Miss Burdon, Lady Bulwer, Mrs. 
Daniels—also the Wood-blocks and ts to Harrison Weir's 
of British Animals — Johnson's of the ration 4 vols — 


fet 


r’s celand— 
Plates of Life of feller by 
ll, by Mre. Trol Romance 
osities ‘of iography—The Earth, by 
Christian salmist — Hymns — 


numerous 0 
E BOOKS and COPE RIGETS which 


belonged, in whole or i C. B. TAIT 
Mr. NISBET, Bony his Great 
580 Brown’ Bri 


on TUESDAY, March 
hy of the Mind, 
osophy, 1 vol. 8v0. 


stereotype tion — =? Ethics th Preface 
Chalmers— 1,500 Jamiesen's abridged by John- 
stone, 8vo.—335 M*Culloch’s Principles of Poli 

Also, the one 


of 
share of the yright of Cooper's Dictionary. 


EAP BOOKS.—Second-hand es of each 
of the following Works are now ON SALE 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY: 
14a — Macau! 
Accession of 
Autobiography of, wttutiah Sa.—It is Never ton Late to Mena, 
3 vole. Sa 3 Travels in Central Africa, —Tw o Years 
lady ~ Memoirs and Correspondence 


Englishwoman in America, 4s.—Friends of ‘E. M. 
e General's of 


72 —Hamley's Story of the Cam 0 Ss 
Pea 40 nd 


Kaye's Life of Sir J Maleol ies — Koch’ “eat - the 
mea, —Ivors, 
Lessons, by Se.—The the “ Reso 

nm. 


er’ 
Life of Napier Letters H ~ 
—Nothing New, by the Apter of ‘ John 


te. in] 
True, _Pash 

ro 

in Saxony, < —Whi 
to Sweden’ Wood's 


and Oliphant’s of the 
Travels in 


Cri Se. 6d. T ls 
dete, of Hew Boeke recently to the 
Cc HARLES | MUDIE 
500, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street 20 and 21, Museum 


In the press, to be ready immediately, 
APLES AND KING FERDINAND: a 
Historical and Political Sketch of the Ete om of the Two 
BSicilies with BIOGBAPBICAL NOTICES of the NEAPOLI- 
TAN BOURBONS. By ELIZABETH DA AWBAR RN. 
L. Booth Regent-street, W 


Now ready, Vol. 6d. ; Vols. 3 & 4, bound 


4 cloth, 4. tegether, 
E- ISSUE of CASSELL'S POPULAR 
Less»ns in the Sciences, Ancient 
various other of Know- 


Modern La andt 
umbers 14d. each, and , and Divisions is. 
Cases for Binding, single vols. la 3d., d vols. la. 
on: W. Kent & Oo. 51 and 53, 


and all) 


THE ATHENAUM 


GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 
IMPERIAL PICTURE GALLERY AT VIENNA. 


LERIE de VIENN Gal 
ts famous ection 


Dolce, Tibald Carraccis, G 
Holbein, Rubeas, Yan Dyek, T 
Wits & 
Reduced to 


LEU BERG GALLERY: a Col- 
lection of Pictures forming the celebrated Gallery of His 
Imperial the berg Mun 
after the Great 

with = of the Painters and posers ons of each Picture, in 

English, by J. D. PASSAVANT royal 4to. 

The gt in tbe shows work are is one of the finest in The 

Btchiags in the Herr Muxel, the 

exhibit with fidelity the peculiar 


Ourator of the and 
iis & 196, 


4to. with 63 Bngravings of Ancient Arms, Armour, and 
Tournaments, in Gold’ Silver, and Colours, Lis. 6d. 


STORY of CHIVALRY and ANCIENT 


RMOUR, the ¢ Knighthood, the 
Comet. “From the German of De ROT: 
TENKAMP, by the Rev. A. LOWY. 


Wi mss & Soruzaan, 136, Strand. 
THE SIEGE OF LUCKNOW. 


APTAIN ANDERSON’S PERSONAL 
JOURNAL of the peace of LUCKNOW is now ready. 
Price (free by 


woh Anderson was among the most d officers who 
ed Lucknow. This narrative is p ue, and con- 
tains see accounts of some remarkable incidents not de- 


scri 
“ Phe story of the siege is not complete without oe 
W. Thacker & Co. 87, Newgate-street, London ; and 
sellers 
Lately published, in demy 8vo. price 6a. cloth, 


HE REBELLION in INDIA: How to 
Poevent Another. By JOHN BRUCE NORTON, Barrister- 
at-Law, Madras. 

Showing the various causes which have led to the present Rebel- 
lion, civing a brief account of the “ Annexation Oude and 
other native States, and of he with the Kings 
including these of 1801 and 1837 


By the same Author, in demy 8vo. price 


The REQUIREMENTS and i CONDITION 
MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


2. The of JUSTICE in 


UTHERN INDIA. Price le. 
wo Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


WORKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. 


Memoir of d 


SELECTIONS from HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 
By JOHN VEITCH, M.A. 


Together with 
Biographical Memoirs of Adam Smith, 
LLD., WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D, and THOMAS 
REID, D.D., by DUGALD STEWART, 
Porming Vol. X. of the 


Collected Works of Dugald Stewart, price 12s. 
Rational Philosophy | in History and 


Book- 


ATER ANDER C.F c. PRASER et Lente 
— Metaphysics tn the University of Edinburgh. Crown 


i. | Lectures on the Atomic and 


ESSAYS, Scientific and ee. SAMUEL BROWN, 
M.D. crown Svo. price Loe By 
Of the of Nature: & Discourse 
CULVERWEL. 


D.D., Edioburgh. Withs CRITICAL Zssa¥ on 
by JOHN CAIRNS, M A., Berwick-on 
andsome eloth lettered, price Ie. 


preface, cri 
dors not A - 
“The philosophi aaeeee and the students of literature 
would do injastice were they to neglect this extra- 


ordinary 
Sir Isaac Newton: Memoirs of his 
DAVES 


(TTN 
BREWSTER, “vols. large with 


MTAMILTON, ADA! 


AS CONSTABLE & CO. 
ADAMS & CO. London, 


by post, Se. 
NARRATIVE of of the CAMPAIGN of the 


A 
of the Right tan. che 


ROUILLON'S on FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Lendon: W Paternoster-row. 
illiam Allan, 13, Colchester: E. 


pRacticaL” SUGGESTIONS about 
LES, Discussion Meetings, and 


Meet 


Hunton & Co. 19, Hollee-street, Gavendish-equare, London, W. 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE SEBOOND VOLUME. 
On the 1st of April, price 3d. (or post free, 4d), No. XV. of 
A MANUAL of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES 
and MOTHS. 
T. STAINTON, 
Author of‘ June: a for the Ceuntry inSammer Time? 


London : John Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster- 
of all end Hows Amita, ent Co 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTA MENT, on Definite Rules of 
Boglish Version of 


ow ready, price 8s. 6d. 
of ENTOMOLOGY. 


LEMENTS 
“A good view of Entomology 
has long been felt a great — . 


Bniomologiefs Annual, 1858. 
London: John Van Voorst, 1, 


Second Edition, enlarged and considerably improved, cloth, 5s. 
SCHEL’S GERMAN READING BOOK, 
on an entirely new A HOFF- 


MANN, literally transla’ 
rammar, by Dr. M. FISCHEL, Comen 


tary 
th to the Stockwell Grammar School, in union wi 
‘Seon D. Nutt, 970, Strand ; and Rolandi, Berners-street. 


THE BEST WORK ON CHINA. 
New Edition, sevieed end Woodeuts, 3 vols. post 


A:a ral Description of that t Empire 
down to 1897. By 8 Sir JOHN F. DAVIS, Bart, late Minister 
Plenipotentiary tn China. 


“ The ——d of Sir John ponte book are too 1 
eall for an cri 
that, in a ‘eile. it contains the most 
the most ble 


ten, 
arrangement which dietigure the ve ry remarkable performance 

; obn Murray, Albemarte-street. 


ABERCROMBIE’S POCKET GARDENER. 
35th Edition, 14mo. cloth, price 
GARDENER’S POCKET JOURNAL 


J. ABERCROMBIE. Toe which is added 


room Gardeni Ww rdian d F 
by GLENNY, Aquariums, and Fern Culture 
London: 


William Tegs & Co. 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 

MINE ENGINBERING. 
Royal Svo. half-calf, 91s. each, or fs. by post, now ready, Vol. V. 
NSACTIONS of the NORTH of ENG- 
LAND INSTITUTE of MINING ENGINE contain- 
ing Papers on the Winning and Working of Col eveland 
Iron Stone, Lundhill Explosion, with numerous Illustratieas 


printed in colours. Five 
Published for the by At A Newecastle-on- 


Tyne; Mining Journal, 


Will be published April Ist, 1858, 
GENERA of BRITISH MOTHE, in- 
cl r all the Recent Discoveries, illustrat 


Bay To be published in 
London : Paul Jerrard, 170, Pleet-street. 
“ The best work of its kind.”— Welter aud Queries. 
In 1 handsome vol. 


He STUDENT, 
A TREASURY OF 


MANY THOUGHTS | ON MANY THINGS. 
COMPILED AWD ANALYTICALLY ARRANGED 
By HENRY SOUTHGATE. 
“The ‘M Th i here arranged in the form of an 
dict look up an under the sun. 
and are sure find someth said—gene- 
ear owe reading we have overlook The indexing is 


riale | 
En- 
Great 
bound 
in 3, new half red morocco gilt, gilt tops, uncut, 3. 15s. SS 
This magnificent many of the Grandest Pic- 
tures by Rap, i Paul 
Veronese, Ti Guer- 
eine, Maratti 
Bpaguoletto, 
| 
HEINFETTER, Author of ‘ Rules for the Sense 
conveyed in Ancient Greek 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J. Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
= street. 
Ierael of the Alps :—the 
LE. L.— 
pe — 
Chan 's Works, 2 vols.; 3 
Atlas, 
will 
Room 
of 
«Stewart, with 
wic Residence Im California, Borrow s v 
Romany Rye, #a—Boswell’s Letters to 72. Girlhood of 
Catherine de’ Medicl, 6e.—Oleve Hall, 52 —Chandless’s Visit to the 
Great Salt Lake, 5¢.—Leord Cockburn's Memorials, 7s.— Dark and 
Pair, Se.— Days of my Life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 6¢.—Grace Lee, 68. 
| wi 
* Has a practical aim, is pure in its morality, is logical and 
rational in its expositions, is indeed a book from the perusal of 
which no student, of whatever age, can fail to derive certain 
benefit.... Dr. Brown and Mr. Cairns have rendered « service to 
iterature by reproducing this remarkable work, with an appro- 
Booksellers, 
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PHILANTHROPISTS of the UNITED 
Writing Machines, or those for Embossing 
Languages, Ar rith meti without types. ‘Invented by 
Bina,’ of 103, Holborn bill, EC. 
In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 35. the Fourth Edition of 
fers LAW of CONTRACTS. By C. G. 
ADDISON, Esa., 


» one 

—t, bm ork and Services, Parties, 

Notes, Banking, Insurance, Agency, Surety- 
Compontes, 

London: Norton, -yard, Lincoln's Inn. 


ps, 
LECTRICITY REVEALED MIL- 
LION: a Challenge in a Letter on ucation, 
Ic LAMING. M. nes. Heath. Sussex. By 


Also, by the same Author, sent free for twelve stamps, 
ESSAY on ELBOFRIOAL 
CTION: remov difficulties su y 
gad r & Francis, Red Li 
Just published, price 
AY THOUGHTS on the INDIAN MUTINY. 


In the press, and shortly will be published, 
STREET PREACHER: being the Auto- 


dam 


Now — _— 10s. 6d., and at all the Libraries, 


yEMOrgS of the QUEENS of PRUSSIA. 
By EMMA WILLSHER ATKINSON 


“et reader is provided with all the necessary information as 
- fo the court and people, Miss Atkinson has not written 
Das on the contrary, has done her work and 


y News. 
ir has been depicted by Atkinson with 
ountie forms one of the most amusing volumes 


We have recently met 
London: cat 81 and 82, Paternoster row and (late 
D. Bogue) 86, Fleet-street. 


NEW WORKS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries (post free), 


The Heiress of Vernon Hall: an 


Complete in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


Re for Young Men, Mer- 


CHANTS, and MEN of BUSINESS. Uniform with * The 
Successfal Merchant.’ Crown 8vo. ls. 6d. 


‘Man, in his IntellectualFaculties 


and ADAPTATIONS. By ROBERT MUDIE. Foolecap, 
clot 


Man, as a Moral and Accountable 


BEING. By ROBERT MUDIE. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3. 


Man, in his Relations to Society. 


By ROBERT MUDIE. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 


Man, in his Physical Structure 


and ADAPTATIONS. By ROBERT MUDIE. Foolscap, 
cloth, 3s. 


Story of the Peninsular War. By 


the late MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY, G.C.B. With 7 
uations oy R. GLEIG, aay of! Story of Battle of 
cap. 8vo. 2s. boards, 3¢. cloth. with Maps and 


Malvern as I Found It. By Timo- 


THY POUNCE, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Cavaliers and Free Lances 


of NEW SPAIN. By GABRIEL FERRY. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Grins and Wrinkles; or, Food for 


Thought and ter. M‘GRIGOR 
life.”—Critic. 


extremely graphic and life- 


The moral of is excellent ; 
—- weer ex they will amply repay 


The Sixty-second Thousand of 


the ADV SRSURES of Mr. VERDANT GREEN. Com- 
plete in One Volume. By CUTHBERT BEDE, B.A. With 
Illustrations by the Author. With Portraits. 
Crown vO. 

cs edition is got up in a superior style. 


Lorimer Littlegood, Esq., a Young 
Gentleman that wished to see Society, ond a oy it accordingly. 
By ALFRED W. COLE, Barrister. rous Iliustrati 
by Cru ikshank and M‘Connell. 8vo. cloth. g gilt back, 10a. 6d. 
The Peculiar Phenomena of the 


By Professor HITCHCOCK. 18mo. 


Games { for all Seasons. Uniform 


with ‘ Parlour Pastimes.’ Sq. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


MR. BLACK WOOD ha arrangements for Extendi 
his Publishing Connex ion, wifi be happy totros vot Literature 


the publication of their Work 
beral Estimates 
on applicati 


London James Black Lovell'e-cqurt, F 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1848.— HISTORICAL REVELA- 
TIONS. Inscribed to ormanby. By LOUIS BLANC. 
Post 8v0. In a Sew days. 


Dedicated to Sir John Pakington, M.P. 
THE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE. 


By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN, Author of “Isis,” “Life 
of Louis Napoleon,’ &c. Post | Wednesday next. 


E PASSIONATE PILGRIM ; or, 


and ANTEROS, HENRY J. THURSTAN. Cr. 
(In @ few days. 


PAVED WITH GOLD. By A 
MAYHEW. With Illustrations by“ Complete in 1 


HISTORY of the “LIFE and TIMES 
of EDMUND BURKE By THOMAS MACKNIGHT, 
ithe Political V Vole TL demy 8vo. 30s. 


THE MEMOIRS “of the DUKE of 


ST.-SIMON ; or, the Court of France during the last part of 


the Reign of Louis XIV. and the of the Duke of Or- 

eens. Abridged from the French YLE 8T. JOHN. 
vols. post 8yo. 2. 2. 

ESTIMATES of some ENGLISH- 


MEN and SCOTCH MEN: 


MONTAIGNE the ESSAYIST: a 


y. By BAYLEST. JOHN. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 2s 
With Povtrait and Til Illustrations. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON, Emperor of 


the FRENCH. A Biography. By J. A. ST. JOHN. Post 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


10. 
DRAMATIC SCENES, With other 
EMS. Now first By CORNWALL. 
ith Fifty-seven W Crown 8vo, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


11. 
A NEW AND COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION of 
the WORKS of Mr. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Vol. I. 


NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 


price 6s. By CHARLES DICKEN 
Already 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 


12. 
NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. Lectures 


on HEROES and HERO WORSHIP. By TH 
LYLE. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price és. 7 OMAS CAR- 


13. 
NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS. 
THE KNIGHT of GWYNNE. Vol. 


I. By CHAKLES ‘With Eight I)lustrations 
“Phin” In crown ae [March 27th. 


THE IRISH SKETCH BOOK. By 
W. M. THACKERAY. With 40 Illustrations. A Cheap Edi- 


tion, uniform with Mr. Thack llaneous Essays.’ 
Crown 8vo. 64. 


AURORA LEIGH. By ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 12s, 


THE ENGLISH of SHAKSPEARE; 


{Hasieated in a Phil s Tragedy 
* Julius Caesar.’ By LILLI CR oRAIK Professor 
of History end of En lish Literature in Queen’s College, Bel- 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For the Use of the Junior Classes 
in and the Higher Classes in Schools. By GEVUKGE 
L. CRAIK. Second Edition. - numerous Additions. 

Small 8vo. éd. 


18. 
PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. By 


R. me tag Ay Head Master of the Training and Normal 
School. Seconp Epition. Post 8yo. with Illustrations, 78. 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. The 
COURSE of PLANE GEOMETRICAL 


Cuarman & Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 


This day, crown 8vo. 78 

ANUAL of GREEK PROSE COMPo. 

SITION. By H. 1. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A. Fellow 
KEY tor PUTOKS und 1 and STUDENTS, 2. 6d. 
By the same Author, 4s. 6d. 

MANUAL of LATIN PROSE COMPo. 


TION. 
= REY for TUTORS and STU DENTS, 22. éd. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


K 21th JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL 
ATLASES. 


2. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRA. 
Letter-press. 12s, 


PHY. 168 Plates, with ogy 


SCHOOL ATLAS of sf CLASSICAL GEOGRA. 
PHY. 20 Plates, wi 


SCHOOL ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. Edited 
by J.B. HIND, F.R.A.8. 18 Coloured Plates, and Descrip- 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY for JUNIOR Cusene, 
including a MAP of CANAAN and PA TINE. 

Index, 78. 6d. 
, as were same vance 
of Edueation. 
“ The plan of these Atlases is rr and the excellence of 
the plan is rivalled by the beauty of the exeoution...... The best 
security for the accuracy and substantial value of & School Aties 
is tc to ieee it from the hands of a man like our author, who has 
Sttach a character which he w not 
e to anything is crude, slovenly, or super- 


his name 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


In 8vo. cloth, 3a. 
By the Right Rev. G. E. L. Corroy, D.D., 
BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF CALCUTTA, 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


SERMONS : 


Chiefly connected with Public Events of 
1854. 
PREACHED in the CHAPEL of MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
“ hich with h 
A volume of w we can speak igh admiration. , 


MACMILLAN & CO. Cambri 
May of all 


Sermons on Public Worship. 
Nearly ready, in feap. 8vo. 


THE WORSHIP OF GoD, 


AND FELLOWSHIP AMONG MEN. 
A Series of SERMONS preached in CHRIST CHURCH, 
MARYLEBONE. 


Contents. 
PREACHING—a Call to Worship. 
By F. D. MAURICE. M.A., "Chaplain of Lincoln's Inn. 
HOWSEL M orship. 


ethod of W 
OWSELL, M.A., Incumbent of St. Peter's, 
RAPTISM—an \dmission to the Privilege 
farylebon ot 
THE Refresh t of Worship. 
AVIES, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, Mary- 
URICEB, M.A., Chaplain 
MACMILLAN &CO. Cambridge. 
May be had of . 


By H, pAViss, M.A., Rector 
pend of 
J. VAUGHAN, M. 
Whitechapel. 
THE Revelation of the Pesinning apd End 
all Booksellers. 


This day, 8vo. 14. 6d. 


THE WAR IN OUDE. 


By Matcoitm Luptow, 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Lately published, by the same Author, 2 vols. fcap. cloth, 9¢. 


BRITISH INDIA: 


ITS RACES AND ITS HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF LECTURES, 
With Reference to the MUTINIES of 1887. 


& CO. Cam 


GU 


BI 


E} 


\ 
MAPS of SCUTLAND, LRELAND, and SWITZERLAND 
and a MAP of PALESTINE. 25 Maps printed in Colours, 
R and Index. Imp. 4to. half-bound in Syo. price 12s. 6d, 
8vo. 
ke. 
: 
| 


: 
0. 
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Just published, 8vo. pp. 394, with 7 Plates, cloth, 16z. 


ESSAYS, PHILOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, ETHNOLO- 


See and ARCH ZOLOGICAL, connected with the Prehistorical Records of the Civilized Nations of Ancient 
jally of that Race which first occupied Great Britain. By JOHN WILLIAMS, A.M, Oxon., Arch- 
deacon Tete vl Casligin. Author of ‘ Homerus,’ ‘Gomer,’ and Lives of Julius Cesar and Ale the Great. 


Joun Russet 36, Soho-square, London. 
Just published, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 1, 4s., THE 


HISTORY of the Origin and Rise of the REPUBLIC of VENICE. 


By WILLIAM CAREW HAZLITT. 
Joun Sirs, 36, Soho-square, London. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON LANGUAGE. 


A COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By 


the Rev. JOSEPH BOSWORTH, D.D. 8vo. closely printed in treble columns, cloth, 12s. 

** This is not a mere abridgment of ‘the large Dictionary, but almost an entirely new work. compendious one 
will be found, at a very moderate price, all that is most practical and valuable in the former se cae edition, 
with a great accession of new words aud matter.”—Author’s Preface. 


A DELECTUS in ANGLO-SAXON, intended as a First Class-Book in the Lan- 
guage, By the Rev. W. BARNES, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Author of the ‘ Poems and Glossary of the 
t Dialect,’ ‘ Philological Grammar,’ &c. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


GUIDE to the ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE, with Lessons in Verse and Prose, for 
the Use of Learners, By E. J. VERNON, B.A. Oxon. 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


Joun Smits, 36, Soho-square, London. 
Published this day, 8vo. cloth, l4s. 


TALIESIN ; or, the BARDS and DRUIDS of BRITAIN. A 


Translation of the Remains of the Earliest Welsh Bards, and an Examination of the Bardic Mysteries. By D. W. 
NASH, Member of the Royal Society of Literature. 


Joun Russet, Smitu, 36, Soho-square, London. 
Published this day, in 8vo. pp. 388, with a Map, cloth, 14s 


BRITANNIA ANTIQUA; or, ANCIENT BRITAIN BROUGHT 


within the LIMITS of AUTHENTIC HISTORY. By the Rev. BEALE POSTE, M.A. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. pp. 445, with Engravings, cloth, 15s. 
BRITANS IC RESEARCHES; or, NEW FACTS and RECTIFICATIONS of 
T BRITISH HISTORY. 
Joun Samira, 36, Soho-square, London. 


MR. M. A. LOWER’S WORKS. 


ENGLISH SURNAMES. An Essay on Foully Nomenclature, Historical, Et 
logical, and Humorous; with several Mw Appendices. MARK ANTONY LOWER, M.A. 2yv0 no 
8vo. Third Edition, enlarged, Woodcuts, cloth, 12s. 

This new and much improved. edition, besides a great enlargement of the chapters, contained in the previous edi- 
tions, comprises several that are entirely new, together with notes on Scottish, Irish, and Norman Surnames. 
The ‘ Additional Prolusions,’ besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive Arms, and the Roll of Battel Abbey, con- 
tain dissertations on Inn Signs and remarks on Christian Names; with a co ious Index of many names. 
These features render ‘ English Surnames’ rather a new work than a new edition. 


CURIOSITIES of HERALDRY, with Illustrations from Old English Writers. 
With Illuminated Title-page, and numerous Engravings from designs by the Author. 8vo. cloth, l4s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to LITERATURE, HISTORICAL, ANTIQUARIAN, and 
METRICAL. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


CHRONICLE of BATTEL ABBEY, in Sussex; o riginally compiled in Latin by 
a Monk of the Establishment, and now first translated, with Notes, an Abstract of the subsequent History of 
the Abbey. 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


Joun Sirs, 36, Soho-square, London. 


MR. J. Y. AKERMAN’S WORKS. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL INDEX to Remains of Antiquity of the Celtic, Romano- 
British, and Anglo-Saxon Periods. By JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, Fellow and Secretary of the o of 
Antiquaries. vo. illustrated with numerous Engravings, comprising upwards of 500 objects, cloth, 1 


REMAINS of PAGAN SAXONDOM, principally from Tumuli in England. Drawn | fs 


from the Originals. Described and Illustrated. 4to. Forty coloured Plates, half morocco, 3. 
by Mr. Basire, and coloured under the direction of the Author. It is a work well 
worthy the notice of the Archeologist. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. Feap. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings from the original Coins, (an excellent introductory book), cloth, 6s. 6d. 


COINS of the ROMANS RELATING to BRITAIN, Described and Illustrated, 
Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 8vo. with Plates and Woodcuts, 10s. 6d. 


NUMISMATIC ILLUSTRATIONS of the Narrattve Portions of the NEW TES- 
TAMENT. 8vo. numerous Woodcuts from the original Coins in various public and private collections, cloth, 5s. 


Joun Russert Suirn, 36, Soho-square, London. 
Published this day, 546 pages, 8vo. in cloth, price 15s. 


A MANUAL for the GENEALOGIST, TOPOGRAPHER, 


ANTIQUARY, and LEGAL PROFESSOR. Consisting of Descriptions of Public Records, Parochial and pn 
>. and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, By RICHARD 
of the 
This Work will be found ind ble by those engaged in the study of ‘ome History and Heraldry, and 
Compiler of County and igpensable by the Antiquary, and 


Joun Russet, 36, Lenten. 
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Handomaly printed cloth 
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CHAPMAN’s HOMER’S ODYSSEY, 
edited by the Rev, RICHARD HOOPER. 2 vols. Frontis- 


The DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHN > 
WEBSTEK. Edited by W. HAZLITT. 4 vola 
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F. W. FAIRHOLT 32 vols. va 
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The POETICAL WORKS wok. 
ROBERT SOUTHWELI. Now first 
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The DRAMATIC and POETICAL 


WORKS of JOHN MARSTON. Now Pirst Collected and” 
Edited by J.0. HALLIWELL. Syols.ls 


“ The edition deserves well of the public ; it is ey ! y printed, 
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ample ons upon a variety o points. 
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poetry.”— Literary 


The VISION and CREED of PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT: a N 
pales, series, with Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 


“ The * Vision of Piers P hman’ is one of the most 
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known, but its eof composition ‘can, by internal be 
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print.”"—L 
INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK- 
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RICAN COLONIZA 
GEORGE OF FOR. Portrait. 


FRANCIS QUARLES?’ ENCHIBI- 


DION. Contain Institutions, — Divine, Con 
Practical, Moral, Ethical, 


The POETICAL WORKS of WIL- 
LIAM DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. Edited by 
W. B. TURNBULL. Portrai 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE TALE, 
we i ical Preface and Notes. SINGER, 
The Second Baition Edition, revised and augmented. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
wes the Author's last Introductions, Notes, and Additions. 


LIBRARY EDITION. Illustrated by upwards 


of Two Hundred Engravings on Steel, after Drawings by Turner, Landseer, Wilkie, 
Stanfield, Roberts, &c., including Portraits of the Historical Personages described in 
the et a ae Complete in 25 volumes, demy octavo, elegantly bound in extra cloth, 


ABBOTSFORD EDITION. With One Hundred 


and: Twenty Engra on In 12 vols. 
super-royal 8vo. prion 142 142 


AUTHOR’S FAVOURITE EDITION, in 48 


portable foolscap 8vo. vols. (96 Engravings), price 7/. 4s. 


CABINET EDITION, in 25 vols. fcap. 8vo. 


(26 Illustrations), 32. 13s. 6d. 


PEOPLE’S EDITION, in 5 large volumes, 


royal 8vo. 24. Qe. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


CONSISTING OF 


First, The Metrical Romances,—THE LAY OF THE LAST MIN- 
STREL; MARMION; THE LADY OF THE LAKE; 
ROKEBY ; THE LORD OF THE ISLES; THE VISION OF 
DON RODERICK; THE BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN; and { 
HAROLD THE DAUNTLESS. 


Second, DRAMAS, SONGS, and BALLADS. 
Third, THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 


The following are ny Bins with the Author's Last: 


I. In One portable foolscap volume, including all the Metrical 
Romances (except ‘ The Bridal of Triermain’ and * Harold’), the Principal 
Songs and Ballads, and aevenek Illustrations. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 5s.; or morocco antique, 10s. 


II. In One crown octavo volume umes contents as previous Edi- 
tion), with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, after Sir David 
Wilkie, Stanfield, Gilbert, and Foster. Bound in cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 64. ; 
moroceo antique, 14s. 


III. In Twelve Volumes. Fcap. 8vo. (24 Engravings), 17. 16s. 


*,* This is the only Edition which contains ‘The Minstrelsy of thé Scottish | 


IV. In Six Volumes. Feap. 8vo. (12 Engravings), 11. 4s. 
V. In One Volume. Royal 8vo. (PEOPLE'S EDITION), 10s. 


VI. The ABBOTSFORD EDITION, printed on Tinted Pa deinen 
— of Sixty Diustrations on Steel and and Wood, after Turner, 
ly bound in extra cloth, gilt edges, priee 1. 114. 6d.; 

elegant or antique, 2/. 2s. 


‘VIL TOURISTS’ EDITIONS of THE LAY OF THE LAST 
MINSTREL, MARMION, LADY OF THE LAKE, LORD OF THE 
ISLES, ROKEBY, and BRIDAL OF TRIERMAIN, Is. 3d. each; 1s. 6d. 
cloth; or 2s. 6d. morocco, gilt edges.. 


VIII. New Illustrated Editions of THE LADY OF THE LAKE, 
MARMION, LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL, and LORD OF 

ISLES, containing each from Seventy to One Hundred Iliustrations on Wood,’ 

Birket Foster and John Gilbert. Printed in the best style, on Tinted 


PROSE WORKS. 

CONSISTING OF 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (History of Scotland). 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER (History of France). 
LIFE OF JOHN DRYDEN. 
MEMOIRS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 
MEMOIRS OF EMINENT NOVELISTS, &c. 
PAUL'S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
ESSAYS ON CHIVALRY, ROMANCE, AND THE DRAMA, &e, 
PROVINCIAL ANTIQUITIES OF SCOTLAND. 
LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
MISCELLANEOUS CRITICISMS, &c. 


COMPLETE EDITIONS. 


1. In Fwenty-ej ht Vol Foolscap 8 ith Fifty-six Engravings 


II. 7 Three Volumes Royal 8vo. (Pgopie’s Eprrion.) Bound in cloth, 


price 1. te Volumes, I. and IL, 10s. each; IIL (Tatzs or A Gaanp- 


Itlustrsted | Edition of the TALES OF A GRANDFATHER—{Hisrorr 


(History or France). With Two Engravings from Turner, and 
upwards of Fifty on Wood. 1 vol. feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 5s, 


Scoot Eprrion of the HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, with Map. In 


2 vols. crown 8vo. bound, 10s. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 5 vols. feap. 8vo. “Maps, 
Portrait, and Nine Engravings after Turner. Cloth, price 


Another Edit t 9 vols. feap. 8y 


vings. Cloth, 


SELECTIONS 


FROM 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S WORKS. 


BELGIUM AND WATERLOO. THE HIGHLAND CLANS. 

FRANCE AND cane. SCOTTISH SCENES AND CHARACTERS. 
TALES OF CHIVALR NARRATIVE AND DESCRIPTIVE 
ROMANTIC NAR RATIVES. 

CHARACTERS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 

Price Eighteenpence, or Two Shillings cloth. 


BEAUTIES of SIR WALTER SCOTT, being Sexections 


his WRITINGS and LIFE. 1 = crown 8vo. with Two 
5s. ; a cloth, gilt sides and edges, 6s Engravings, cloth, gilt, 


The skitie Volutiie botrd as a School Book. “Prive Se. 64. | 
READINGS for the YOUNG, from the Worxs of Sm 


WALTER SCOTT. In 3 vols. with Thirty-six Dlastrations on Wood, price 2s. 6d. 
each ; or bound in 1 vol. cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
Three Editions as follows :— 


I. 
| In Ten Volumes Foolscap 8vo. uniform with the Author's Favourite 
Edition of the Novels. Twenty = a on Steel, price 1/. 10s. 


In One Volume Royal 8vo. ation with the Novels, Peorpie’s Ept- 
With Portrait, price lvs. 


The same, Large Pa iform with the Novels, Ansorsrorp EpI- 


In‘One Volume Crown 8vo. with "Twelve Engravings from Turnet and 


per, and elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, poten 18s. each; morocco { 
elegant or antique, 1/, 5s.; enamelled tartan boards, 1/. 16s. 


Others. Price 7s. 6d.; extra cloth, gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
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Bow camplete, in 4 vols. post price 42s. cloth, 
ATKES'S JOURNAL from 1831 to 1847. 
R “ & very entertaining book. 
London: Lopgman, Brown, and Co. 


Just published, in medium 8vo. price 21s. sewed, 
A= ZU LU- KAFIR DICTIONARY Etymolo- 


ally with copious [Illustrations and Exam 
the Zalu-Kafir Language. 
Awmerican Board, 


be an In u 
L. DUHNE, 


the Rev J. 
Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row 


NEW EDITION OF DR. AIKIN’S ‘ARTS OF LIFE. 
Just published, in 19mo. price 2a. 6d. cloth, 
ARTS of LIFE: 1. of Providing Food ; 
2 of Providing Shelter, described 


tion, Additious, by the Author's Daughter, 
london : Longman, Brown, aad Co. Paternoster-row. 
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Me Ninth Rin Woodeut Illustrations, 
from Designs by Smirke, Howard, &c. price 2la 
OWDLER’S FAMILY GHARSPEARS: in 
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Also, a Pocket Edition (with the same 
Diustrations), 6 vols. foap. 8vo. price 
London: Lengman, Brown, 


*S SCHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC 

AUTHORS, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 

A New Edition, in 19mo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 
RNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and 
Questions. By the Rev. C. M.A. New 

the addition of and Gram- 


aud i x 
matical Notes, by the Rev. E, First Mas- 


ter of the Latin School, Christ's Hosp 
By the same Editor, N 
BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, with 
Notes, &c , corrected, enlarged, and improved. 19mo., price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from PHA- 
4 ay English Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo. 


BRADLEY’SOVID’S METAMORPHOSES, 
with Eoglish Notes, &c., revised and 


improved. )amo. price 4a 6d. 
Lendon: Longman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
In course of Publication, in royal 8vo. price 8. Cd. each 
volume, halt boand, 


CHRONICLES and MEMORIALS of 
GRBAT BRITAIN and FEBLAND the Middle Ages. 
Published pe the Authori Majesty's Treasury, under the 


aster of 
The materials for History Great the Roman 


‘ound in rare 


The tue tellowing Werks now be had, in royal Svo. prive 
éd. each Work, half-bound, = 


APGRAVE'S CHRONICLE of ENGLAND. 


Edited by the Rev. F. C. HINGESTON, B.A., of Exeter 
College, Ox With Illuminated Fac-simile Historical 
Glossary, and Index. 


RONICON DE ABINGDON. Edited by 
the Rev. J. M.A. Vol. from the Founda- 
the Norman Conquest ; with Illami- 
Preface. 
be obtained of 
ksellers. 
Brown, ond Co. Paternoster-row. 
NEW EDITION OF DR. BLOOMFIELD’S GREEK 
TESTAMENT. 
In two thick volumes, 8vo. with Map, price 482. cloth, 


E GREEK TESTAMENT, with English 


Notes, Critical Philological, and Exezetical, especially 
to the use of Theo ogical Stud nts and Ministers. By the 
Rev 8. BLOOM D.D. 


Ninth Edition, 
revised and im Additions, and the matter 
of the Author's. Supplemental Volume of Aunotations 


Bloomfield on the manifest approval of 


incor- 


bis labours 
edition of his 


reek nt. Our conceptions value of 
the work have been such as to make us reverence the author, and 
Tejoice that his G Testament is still in such request. On com- 
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Yolumes. In recommending this work wy our readers we are influ- 
tneed by a sense of justice towards one of the most laborious and 
deserving of the learned sons of the Church.”—Clerical Journal. 


Also by Dr. Bloomfield, New Editions, 
COLLEGE and SCHOOL GREEK TESTA- 


GREEK ENGLISH LEXICON to the 
greatiy enlarged and much 


JEW TESTAMENT, Second 
improved, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. one 


leaden: Lengman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
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Mr. REES'S PERSONAL NARRA- 


TIVE of the SIEGE of LUCKNOW 


VON TEMPSKY'S MITLA: New 


Travels in Mexico, Guatemala, and San Salvador . 


DAVIES'S ALGIERS i in 1857: 


Its 
Accessibility, Climate, and Resources 6. 


4. 
HOWITT’S TWO YEARS in VIC- 


TORLA, Second Edition, 


GLEIG’S ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHI- 
MISCELLANEOUS 


CAL, HISTORICAL, and 


GIBSON’s LECTURES and ESSAYS, 


HISTORICAL, TUPOGRAPHICAL, and ARTISTIC .... 9. 


GERTRUDE, = Author of A my Her- 
bert, New Edition, complete in One Volume 


J. LOCKHART MORTON'S TREA- 


TISE on the RESOU RCES of ESTATES, with 25 Plates, 31a. 6d. 


9. 
VAN DER HOEVEN’S HAND- 


Bor Bes. W. CLARE, M.D. 
Vou IL. Vertebrata .. we. 


10. 


DE LA RIVES TREATISE on 
ELECTRICETY, translated by C. V. WALKER, F.R.S. Vou. III. 


STEPPING-STONE to ASTRO- 
NOMY, by a LADY, for the Use of her Children . 
12, 


EDWARDS'S HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, now ready in Guzte's School Series, ls. 


Abbé HUC’S CHRISTIANITY in 


IBET, Vou. I1I. 
CHINA, TARTARY, and TH OL. on 


xiv. 


WANDERINGS in the LAND of 
HAM, bys DAUGHTER of JAPHET ........ (early ready. 


-| HUMBOLDT’S ‘COSMOS, translated 
under the superintendence of 


General SABINE. Vou. IV. Paar I. 
| Nearly ready. 


Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY of 


ENGLAND, Vot. V. post 8vo. price és. ...... [Om the Slat inal, 


Mr. A. HAYWARD’S BIOGRA- 


PHICAL ant from Reviews. 
2 vols. . . Wearly ready. 


The EARL'S DAUGHTER, by the 


€ 


ANASTASIA, a Poem, post 8vo. 


On Friday neat. 


xXx. 
MOORE’s NATIONAL MELODIES, 


the MUSIC printed with the WORDS; with a few of the Author's 
favourite Airsand Glees arranged as 


al 


“London; LONGMAN, BROWN, and CO, 


NOTICE, Fo BACON'S WORKS.— 
ELLIS BPEDDING publisbed on Wed. 


nesday, the inst. The Fith Volum com a the division 
of Philosophical Works, with an Index te 


London: Longman & Co. ; & Co.; 


& Ce J. E H a H. 
D chardson Brothers ton 


[NSIDE CANTON, b by Dr. Yvan, this day, 


price Eighteew pence.— Henry irvetelly, Gough-equare. 


This day, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 10s. éd. 


¥8: with Annotations by 
A Joha W. Parker & Pg my of Dublin. 


THE GREAT ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 
ON MARCH 14 
Beautifully printed in Colours, 


KEITH JOHNSTON'S 


TLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
Te — hy 
are in umber fume bar, solar, stellar ; 


and are so c structed as to present to the eye 


series of 
in outlise lessens 


the most captivating of human stud 
no result. To say that Mr. find" Atlas is the best 
thing of the kind is not enough—it has no competiter.” 


Plate V. of the Atlas, ‘ Ectirses or tue Son, 
and PHENOMENA ATTENDING THEM,’ may fh had sepa. 
Free b for 9 stam 


ps. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Eleventh Fdi'ion, with Additions, price 16a. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE: a com- 


prehensive Medical Guide for the Cle 

Emigrants. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D, Member of the 
of of England. 

“Of all the medical ides that have come to Bends, fete 
by far the best For fullness and completeness “they all y 
palm to Dr. Graham’s.”"— Banner, August, 1853. 

Invaluable. Unquestionably’ the ~ ‘im the 

London: Published by Simpkin, Marshall ‘Co 

& Co. 8, Queen-street, Cheapside 


Hall-court ; and Tegg 
all Booksellers. 


CAMBRIDGE FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 
This day, 8vo price la. éd. 


EMARKS on COLLEGE REFORM: with 
especial referenceto the Rev. H 


Lat 
on the Suggestions of the University Com missioners with ans 
to Fellowships and Scholarshipa” By HENRY JOHN BOBBY, 
M.A., Fellow and late Assistant-Tutor of st. John's College, 


Cambridge : Macmillan & Co.; may be had of all Booksellara, 


Now ready, Second Edition, 2s. @d_, by post for 33 stampe, 
[DISEASES of the SKIN : a Guide to their 
and Prevention. wip 


— Lance 
London : Churchill, 11, New Burlington-street. 


R. YEARSLEY’S WORKS on DISEASES 
of the EAR and THROAT. 

1. DEAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUS- 
TRATED. Fifth Edition. By post, 9s. éd. 

2. On AILMENTS. Sixth Bédi- 
tion. By post, 5s. 
3 OP THROAT DEAFNESS. By post, 

4. On the ARTIFICIAL TYMPANUM. 
Seventh Thousand. By post, ls. id. 

5. On a NEW METHOD of ada gg 
DISCHARGES from the EAR (Utorrbea). Second Edition. 


Lendon: John Churchill, New 


ALVIN'S COMMENTARY on the 


CAMPBELL’S (Dr. Gs TRANSLATION of 
the FUUR GOSPELS. vols. 8vo. 

LOWTH’S (Bishop) LITERAL TRANSLA- 
TION of ISAIAH, with Notes. 8vo. 4s. 

LUTHER’S (Dr. MARTIN) COMMENTARY 
onthe GALATIANS. 8vo. 79. 


STUART'S (Rev. MOSES) COMMENTARY 
on the EPISTLE tothe HEBREWS. &8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUART'S (Rev. MOSES) COMMENTARY 
on the EPISTLE tothe ROMANS. Svo. 7s. 4d. 


PATRICK, LOWTH, ARNALD, WHITBY, 
and LOW MAN, on the OLD and NEW TESTAMENT. 4 vols. 
imperial, 8vo. 34. 3a. 


The COTTAGE BIBLE and FAMILY 
EXPOSITOR, containing the Authorized Translation of the Old 
and New Testament, with Practical Reflections, 
By "THOMAS WILLIAMS, Auther of * 

Svols. 8vo Bis. 


BURKITT'S NOTES on the NEW TESTA- 


MENT. 2 vols, 8vo. 152, 
DAVIDSON'S (Dr.) POCKET COMMEN- 
TBSTAMENT. 3 vols Séme. 


oat on the OLD and NE 
STUART'S (Rev. MOSES) CRITICAL HT8- 
TORY end DEFENCE of the OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 
New Edition. By the Rev. Dr. LORIMER. 8vo. 5a 
London; William Tegg & Co, 85, Queen-street, Cheapside. 


| - 
the remainder, carelessly printed, are to be 
and costly collections. For these reasons. |ittle or no use has been 
made of them in our National Histories. while to the public at —_——- 
large they are entirely unknown. The Master of the Kolls, con- 
vinced that an accurate, eng, ane uniform edition of such would 
be desirable. posgeess to the Treasury the publication of the most 
valuable. The has commenced in accordance with that 
proposal. 
nec. 
| 
tion 
| 
cause of Chr n lea i i 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW 
WORKS, 


AND BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


I. 
M. GUIZOT. 
MEMOIRS of MY OWN TIME. By 


M. GUIZOT, Author of ‘ History of Oliver Cromwell,’ &c. 
Vol. L. 8yo. (Immediately. 


Major-Gen. Sir W. H. SLEEMAN, K.C.B. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH the KING- 


DOM of OUDE in 1850—51, undertaken by direction of the 
with Pr Hon. the Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General ; together 
rivate Correspondence Peoties to the Annexat on of 

IR V LIAM H. 


By Major-General 8 
2 vols. post 8y 


Resident at the Court of 


III, 


THE OLD PALACE. By Juuia Tix1, 


Author of ‘May Hamilton.’ 2 vols. post 8vo. 


ENGLISH LADIES IN INDIA. 
A TIMELY RETREAT; or, a Year in 


BENGAL By TWO SISTERS. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
post Svo. with Illustrations, 21s 


EARL GREY. 
PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


CONSIDERED with REFERENCE toa REFORM of PAR- 
LIAMENT. An Essay. By EAKL GREY. 8vo. 72. 6d. 


MRS. NEWBY. : 
MARGARET HAMILTON. 


By Mrs. 
NEWBY, Author of Mabel,” and ‘ Sunshine Shadow.’ 
v 


DR. DORAN. 
HISTORY of COURT FOOLS. By 


poner. Author of ‘ LAves of the ueens of England of 
of Hanover, *&e. Post 8vo. 


PRANCIS T. BUCKLAND. 
CURIOSITIES of NATURAL HIS- 


RY. By FRANCIS T. BUCKLAND, M.A. Student of 
t Surgeon Sai Lite Guards. Becond 
on, fcap. 8y0. with Illustrations, 6s. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
‘THE THREE CLERKS. By Antony 


TROLLOPE, Author of * Barchester Towers.’ 3 vols. 


HORACE ‘WALPOLE. 
The EIGHTH VOLUME of HORACE 


WALPOLE’S ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE, Edited b 
PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. 8vo. with Portraits, 10s. 


SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Surrey 


BROOKS, Author of ‘A Court.” With Illustrations 
No. be in Twelve Monthly 
), price One Shilling. 


REV. J. 
DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN 


CHURCHES and SECTS. By the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, 
A.M. — of * The Early and Later Puritans.” New Edi: 
tion, B70 


PROFESSOR CREASY. 
HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS; 


from the Foundation of their Empire to the Prot Time 


based u Von Hammer. By CRE 
of * The Fifteen Decisive Battles’ New 
Edition, 


in 1 yol 8yo. with Maps and Plans, 158. 


BARONESS TAUTPH@US. 
QUITS! B By the Author of ‘The Initials’ 


London: BenTLEY, New Burlington-st. 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


13, Great MaRLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST & SLACKETT, 


Successors to Henry Colburn, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED THE FOLLOWING» 


NEW WORKS. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S PER- 


SONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST FOUR 
PUPES. 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits. 


BERANGER’S MEMOIRS. Written 


by HIMSELF. English Copyright Translation. Szcoxp 
Epitiox, with numerous additional AygcpoTes and 
Norgs hitherto unpublished. 1 vol. with Portrait, 14s. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBE- 


.RIA: a Narrative of SEVEN YEARS’ TRAVELS 
in SIBERIA, MONGOLIA, the KHIRGIS STEPPES, 
CHINESE TARTARY, and CENTRAL ASIA. By 
T. WITLAM ATKINSON, Royal 8vo. with 50 Il!ustra- 
tions, including numerous beautifully coloured Plates, 
from Drawings by the Author, anda Map. 2. 2s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of WEST-END 


LIFE. With Sketches of Society in PARIS, INDIA, 
&c. By MAJOR CHAMBRE, late of the 17th 
2 vols. with Portrait of George IV. 2is. 
the class to which this belongs are wey valuable nite 
to the elucidation of the historical facts of the times of whi 
they treat. ithout having the wel of sr they yet illus. 
curious and am t 
— We find in *Chambre's | Would 


interest.” — Messenger 


LODGE’s PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE for 1858, under the Especia] Patronage of 
Her Masssty and H.R.H. the Prixce Consort; Cor- 
rected throughout by the Nobility. 1 vol. royal 8v0. 
with the Arms beautifully engraved, handsomely bound 
with gilt edges. 


MR. TUPPER’S NEW WORK.— 


RIDES and REVERIES of AESOP SMITH. By 
F. Py 6d. 

eo r’s ne good ice to his literary 
ess of fancy and elegance of sentiment.”— Post. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT 


By the Author of ‘Joun Hatitvax, 


que goed and humane. They are thoughts 
ink : they are much more to the pur- 
the treatises upon the Women and the Donghtere of 

ago,— 
thoughts rogress of opinion, "and indi A 
higher 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE ONLY CHILD. By Lady Scott. 


| 2 vols. 


nd rear a nobler, purer r image there mie. 
Than that old love of mine. 


AND A WAY. By the 


HON. HENRY COKE. 2 vols. 2ls. 

“* A Will anda Way’ isthe most amusing book we have for a 
long time perused, The incidents are of fe most romantic cha- 
racter, but they are related in so truthful a manner that they 
partake of the of Feality, which gives increased plea- 


sure and interest in the work.”—C 
COUSIN HARRY. Mrs. Grey, 
3 vols. 


Suter s of * Gambler's Wife,’ &c. 
*** Cousin Harry’ isa tale of no common interest. There is 
originality and power “about the 2 wpele novel that rank it with 
Mrs. Grey's best stories.”—John 


ADELE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘NaTHaLiz,’&c. 3 vols. 
ets ll is the best werk we have read by Miss Kavanagh : it 
arming novel, full of delicate character The 
interest kindled in the ars: chapter burns brightly te the gl 


THE MORALS of MAY FAIR. 8 y. 


“A very capital novel. There is a thorough knowl of 
with considerable in depicting — Specta 


book The imagi ined.” — Literary the 
e we y 

“* The Morals May rot isa work of unquestionable ability 
—grteat in performance, still greater in promise.”—Critic. 


ORPHANS. By the Author of ‘Mar- 


GARET MAITLAND,’ &c. 1 vol. 10s.6d. 
ezanienas * —that no woman will read with- 
out fedling’b her heart 


warm to the author. "— National Magazine. 
A LOVER'S QUARREL. 


the 
Author of ‘ Cousts Guorrazy.’ 3 v. 


‘GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & C0,’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


-—- 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE BOMANCE 
WAR.’ 


In post 8vo. price 6s. cloth gilt, 


MEMOIRS OF MONTROSE. 


JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War.’ Wi 
Illust rations. 
“ James, first Marquis of ig the only in 
world who has ever reminded me of that description of heroes 
are no longer to be found, except in the Lives of ae 


“A USEFUL ADDITION TO ALL DICTIONARIES,” 
In 1 vol. price 6. half bound, 448 pages, 


A DICTIONARY of TRADE PRO. 


DUCTS, Commercial, Manu uibsharing. and Technical T 
the he Value brought sate eights, and ta, and 
ofa reign Mone 
By P. P. SIMMONDS The P 
the Vegetable Kina 

“ The above work will be end to be a valuable and im 

of ready reference and essential information ion fo the 
Broker, Consul, Master Mariner, Custom-house 
Supercargo, Shopkeeper, Schoulmaster, &c. 


MILN E'S CHINA CONTINUED TO THE FALL OF CANTON, 
In 1 vol. price 6s. cloth lettered, 


LIFE in CHINA. By the Rev. W. 0. 


MILNE, many years Missionary amon pe Giinese, A 
Edition, with Additions. Illustrated with a an of tie Oy 
of Canton, Four Maps, and Ei r 
** 4 book which, for the clearness and cop of its infor. 
mation on China—its multifarious contents— its ‘ sun ym of 
scenery, men, and manners, int of 
—more to be relied on than Huc’s bess, and more 
com preheusive in its range than Furt — Nonconformist, 


NEW EDITION OF SPORTING IN BOTH HEMISPHERES. 
In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 


.| SPORTING in both HEMISPHERES. 


By yJ.D’EWES,Esq. With Eight Illustrations, from Designs 


Te to read of d 

~ e of spir adven 

wild incidents, daring 

sports, we stropgly recommend this highly- eral reader 
portions are 


ending voleme nor will it fail to interest the truly 
Dg 
deseriptions of men and 


for tot 
NEW 7. ON SOUTH AFRICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
1 vol. price 10s. 6d. 8vo. cloth gilt, th 
e 


SPORTING SCENES among 


h Eight large Illustrations, printed in Colours, from 


with 
ia 


FRUGAL MARRIAGES AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
In 1 vol. price 10s. 6d. half bound, 


A MANUAL of DOMESTIC ECO- 


NOMY, suited to Families from to 
Year, with | ofthe Nursery and 


ick 
Under the head of of Families’ 
be found a plan of Housekeeping, &., and a table of expen 
for varying incomes; ordinary bills "of fare are given, and the 
young housekeeper practically taught how to set a t her task ; 
also the way in which the expenditure ought to be calculated 


omized. By studying this work its cost may be saved weekly.” 
en tke ht to be io the possession of the head of every family ‘a 
the om.”— Observer 


Now ready, 1 thick vol. price l4s. cloth lettered 


EXPEDITION to the 


H. RUSSELL, the Times 


MEA. B Corre- 
Edition with numerous 


spondent. A 
Raditions, and an Index. Iilustrat 4 and Plans 
of the Battles of the Alma, 
“ This isa revised edition of Mr. 's Letters on the War 
They come back to us ia all their o riginal freshness, and in 8 
shape that must make every man who has a library desirous of 
placiog the volume on his shelf.”— United Service. 


“A HANDY BOOK OF MODERN HISTORY.” 
The Eighth Thousand, price 5s. cloth or half bound 


RUSSELL’S MODERN EUROPE 


EPITOMIZED. For the Use of Students and Schools. With 
au Index. Itforms a complete Text book of Modern History, 
brought down to the Peace with Russia, 1456, as well as 6 

rfect Treasury of Dates, Facts, and Im ortant Fvents—the 
History of Kingdoms and States—and Lives of Cclebrated 


Cha 
* Ada pied ‘alike for the school, the more advanced studentof 
history, and to the acquiremeuts of the general reader of the pre- 


td 
here what hes bong, been thoroughly 
trustworthy handbook of modern bistory.” Herald 


TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
(Printed uniform _ Macaulay’s England, Prescott’s W orks, &.! 
Now ready, Vol. I. price Ge. 


The RISE of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. 


By JOHN LOTHROP Daten, 
“Thi k has been transla 
ret of our wor 
“A work of real h the result of accurate 
in liberal spirit, from first to last 


Athenaum. 
- his iso reall reat wor It bel to the 
oar Oretes, Milmane, Beri and Macao 


—as the alories of lish literature in the 
tory.”— Nonconf 
London: GEO. ROUTLEDGE & OO. Farringdon-street. 
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REVIEWS 


The Ass: a Dream—{L’Asino| By F. D. 
Guerrazzi. (Torino.) 
A work from a liberal pen in Italy is a matter 
of importance and excitement. ially is this 
so when the author holds so marked a position 
as Signor Guerrazzi, and when his book, what- 
ever it may treat of, is strictly prohibited. The 
and execution of such a work are can- 
yassed, and its probable merit ified, for 
months before it reaches the hands of eager 
readers. No sooner is it out of the press (the 
ine press, be it understood, to which 
guch works are necessarily condemned, except 
in brave little Piedmont, where the first edition 
of ‘L’Asino’ was brought out) than it is passed 
about from hand to hand, watehed for, waited 
for, begged, borrowed, and stolen, with an 
earnestness of desire and a partiality of judg- 
ment commensurate with the anxious attempts 
of the “ ogg gh party to drug the new- 
born wonder with their sedative syrup, and 
huddle it — into Limbo as  groneny as may 
be. The whole process, indeed, is a mass of 
unavoidable contradictions and inconsistencies, 
and sets author and reader in a false position 
towards each other and towards the outer 
world of thought beyond the Alps—a position 
which was described, the other day, in our 
hearing, by one of the brightest spirits of 
modern Italy, who compared the appearance 
of such a book among his countrymen to a 
pistol-shot fired in the stillness of midnight, 
which acquires ten-fold loudness from the quiet 
of everything around. 
In the present case, the evil is increased by 


declamation. This 


and objectionable enough to our English appre- 
hension. 

To in with the end, Signor Guerrazzi 
his book, a 
concluding paragra to what he “the 
af Moderati,” both in poli- 
tics and religion, all over the world, who seem 
to be the perpetual butt of his archery, and 
whose high festival he describes in a sort of 
vision, where, after seeing them move in pro- 
cession round a solemn heap of trophies com- 
posed of every form of envy, falsehood, hatred, 
and calumny, treasons and stratagems, kingly 
promises betrayed; the broken amunesties of 1848, 
et hoe genus omne, he hears the worshippers set 
up a hymn or Juggernaut howl, “some blowing 
horns in the key of patriotism; some puffing 
away at Jews’-harps to a philanthropical tune, 
and at the penny whistles of priestly fear, 
accompanied by a roll of drums covered with 
human skin tanned by hypocrisy.” To the 
members of this ble orchestra the author 
consecrates his labours, and heads the work, 
by way of exordium, with the - ge from 

clesiastes beginning—“I said in mine 
heart concerning the estate of the sons of men, 
that God might manifest them, and that the 
might see that they themselves are beasts, 
with the rest of the passage. The story, if 
story there be, calls itself a dream, in which 
the author finds himself on the eve of the Day 
of Judgment, in company with the rest of 
mankind. <A couple of. introductory chapters, 
highly seasoned with irreverent ribaldries (for 
Signor Guerrazzi flies at things holy and unholy 
with equal gusto), bring us to the putting off 
of the judgment of men for some forty thousand 
Sign , and to preparations for that of the beasts, 
chief ‘of the Liberal party, and as a merciless | who unanimously lay claim to equal right to 
satirist of political misrule and Papal ag- | immortality with man. 

ion. With the true old Guelph and; A court is forthwith instituted, and Kin 
hibelline gusto for “rugging and riving,’ Solomon is appointed Judge and commission 
he unites intellectual powers of no common 'to try the-cause, as best skilled of all the sons 
order and a vigorous, picturesque style, which of men in the ~~ s4 of the beasts, and as 
ignores and rejects the use of those yards | the writer of the k of Ecclesiastes, which 
upon yards of effete verbiage which serve | most clearly asserts their claims. 
to keep, bandage-fashion, the rickety change-| The beasts then take counsel, and after long 
lings of too many modern Italian writers more | indecision in the choice of an advocate to plead 
or less upright on their legs. He dares to call | their cause before the “ Wise King,” they decide 
things, sometimes only too explicitly, by their on the Ass as qualified for the office by 2 
right, or wrong, names. He loves to ransack sessing the most powerful lungs in the whole 
the copious vocabulary of the “mercato vecchio” | assembly, and the Crocodile clinches the matter 
(the Florentine Billingsgate) for fresh and ner- | by observing that every day’s experience shows 
vous forms of the Tuscan idiom he delights in. | that he who bawls the loudest is sure to carry 
He the literary voracity of a Biblio- | the day. 
maniac, coupled with a memory of iron strength | Hereupon, with the pleading of the Ass, 
and tenacity; and, above all, he has the little | begins e serio-comic business of the book. 
brood of his own, particular pet grievances, the The seamy side of human nature is pitilessly 
bitter births of 1849, some of them real and | turned inside out; antique legend and tradition, 
laring enough, which he purrs over, tiger | modern anecdote and research, are industri- 
ion, dragging them forward in season and ‘ously raked and sifted for proofs of our dumb 
n’s right to immortality and our own 
history, biography or satire. miserable shortcomings, through ten of the 

‘The * may be perhaps best charac- |seventeen voluminous chapters of which the 
terized by the name bestowed on it in book consists. By the help of numberless 
Florentine literary circles, of a chiaccherata | digressions, ranging round the main subject as 
(anglicé rigmarole), which reads like the turn- the feelers of a cuttlefish, Signor Guerrazzi con- 
ing out of a very voluminous commonplace-book, trives to hook in, and give a squeeze in turn to 
the result of years-of exceedingly miscellaneous all countries and forms of society. land, 
reading, from the wisdom of olden Greece and as our readers may guess, comes in duly for 
the quaint legends of obscure black - letter | her share of reproach, from the witch tragedies 
chronicles down to political debates and | of James the First down to the hideous tales of 
“shocking accidents” in the daily papers. An | children murdered by their own parents for the 
immense mass of queer heterogeneous matter | sake of burial-club money which have scared 
yh nage ther through upwards of 450 | our own times. Lighter shafts of raillery are 

y-prin 
with pungent satire a 
and rising now and then, though rarely, to the 
level of impassioned eloquence and really noble 


—— Bloomer, whom, together with her 
‘reformed 


pages, — here and there |dealt out to Messrs. Bright and Cobden and | jixo 
humorous narrative, the efforts of the Peace Association,—to the | shall be pleased to lay on it. Their 


costume, the author seems to consider | corpses shall they be in all save hearing and 


ighty — of odds and | as of indigenous English growth,—and to a 
ends is strung upon a thread slender, strange, Lord Sturman (!), who strives vainly to keep 


off impending death, by painting his cheeks 
and powdering his peruque. But Signor 
Guerrazzi’s heaviest artillery is on all occasions 
reserved for our neighbours across the Channel, 
whom he harangues and sneers at, lashes, de- 
nounces, and arraigns with untiring ferocity 
on every possible count, as if his old prison- 
house of the Murate had stood within the 
sound of the bells of Notre Dame, instead of 
those of Giotto’s Campanile. But, in truth, 
Tuscany and its pleasant capital have, on the 
whole, no reason to complain of partiality in 
their ci-devant Dictator’s distribution of his 
cutting diatribes to more distant friends. The 
anti-liberal policy of France in the struggles 
of Italy and other countries is the text for 
Signor Guerrazzi’s most stormy eloquence ; and 
the apostrophe to Greece in his eighth chapter, 
where he addresses her as a helpless victim to 
the machinations of Gallic fraud during her 
revolutionary contest, is reckoned by many the 
finest passage in the book, and we should have 
been inclined to give our readers a specimen of 
its power were it not far too lengthy for extract. 
As a sample of Signor Guerrazzi’s style 
and matter in his best (7. ¢. most bitter) 
mood, may not be unwelcome to English 
readers, we select the passage where, after 
describing the increasing debasement and cor- 
ruption of the Papacy, as it sank lower and 
lower beneath the strong arm of temporal 
power, till it reached its pitiful breakdown in 
1848, under the wavering policy of Pius the 
Ninth, he goes on to pourtray it while— 
i , it shrank into itself, then crawli 
a thin voice no louder than the 
of a ‘wasp, it whispered in the ears of kings—‘“‘ 
me not beneath thy thumb-nail; let me live. I 
have still power to harm thee; but henceforward 
thou sbalt find me docile; put thy collar round my 
neck, and engrave thy name thereon; brand me 
like thy horses, on the thigh. So shall the world 
know that I am thine, body and soul. Hold me in 
leash if thou wilt, but give me not into the hands 
of the people, for they will slay me. Betwixt me 
and them there is neither peace, nor illusion, nor 
on. I have drained that fountain of pity and 
of faith which seemed to “pring forth inexhaustible 
from the people’s heart. When thou wouldst w 
unholy warfare I will utter from the altar the 
Crusading battle cry, ‘It is the will of God.’ 
When thou shalt seek to hide the shame of a defeat, 
I will betake me to the altar-foot, and chaunt Te 
Deum, as for a victory. If thou have murdered 
Liberty, and turned thy native land into a grave- 
yard, I will go into the temple, and though I should 
stand there alone I will intone Te Deum. Him who 
opposes thee I will brand asarobber. The noblest 
spirits I will call for thy sake smouldering lights. I 
will cry against them as brands kindled at the flames 
of Hell, and hold them up to the abhorrence of the 
nations. I will sow hatred between father and son. 
I will raise discord between husband and wife. 


superstitions, and grammatical quibbles of my 
schools, I will crush childish hearts and brains like 


them down, and I will so mash them toa paste, that 
the ductile human clay shall retain not only the 
im of thine hand, but even of the faintest 
wrinkle in the skin. I will so bind them hand and 
foot in the swaddling clothes of authority, that, 
compared with them, the very mummies 
Egypt I will bow men’s 
an arch destined to bear what the 


their thoughts will I fix upon the dust. 


E 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Wisely will I drill and train my spies, and under 
pretence of religious duty I will insinuate them and 
_ their office into the homes of men. I will turn spy 
_myself; the priest’s confessional shall be but the 
_ back-stairs to the secret police-ofice. With the errors, 
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the doctrine of my old divines, who 
eS to disobey but lawfully to slay 
the ic king; and I will tell them that their 
country, their nearest ties, their own souls, must 
count for nothing in doing thy behests ; that for 
ever and for ever they must bend their faces to the 
earth if they would shun death in this world and 
damnation in the world to come! 


Whatever be Signor Guerrazzi’s faults, it 
must be allowed that he knows how to 
lay on the lash with a will. Our Italics are 
not needed to point the moral of the tale 
to those who have watched with their own 

es the working of the system he attacks. 
Does it need stronger testimony than that con- 
tained in the above passage to prove what are 
the feelings entertained on such matters by the 
mass of those among whom pages like these are 
eagerly circulated in the very teeth of censorial 
prohibition? While reading them, our readers 
will agree with us in thinking that the predi- 
cated revival of ancient Church spirit seems far 
enough away—from Italy. 

We must yet make room for one other ex- 
tract, which forms part of the natural history 
of the Béguine, as Signor Guerrazzi calls the 
race of female Tartuffes who, beads and chauf- 
ferette in hand, continually haunt the benches 
and confessionals of Italian churches. After 
following her to early mass in the cold morning 
twilight, and seeing her lie in wait for the first 
drowsy priest as he enters the church door, 
Signor Guerrazzi proceeds to listen to the 
secrets of the confessional, where the Béguine 
unburthens her conscience, and pours out the 
tale of other sins besides her own as follows. 
She relates how— 
the cat overset the milk-jug, and threw her 
into a r taking! This morning she 
awoke with the bed-clothes all on the floor, 
which was surely a ing sin and shame. 
When she came to church yesterday, she was so 
remiss as to spit on the floor before saluting the 
saints. Then this morning she forgot to put her 
whole hand into the holy water. The notary’s 
wife, who lives in the same house with her, hadn’t 
ot, as a body might say, so much as a shift to her 
feb a little while ago ; but now, since the Presi- 
dent of the Tribunal has grown so friendly with 
her, and is for ever running in and out of the 
house, mercy on us! how she does dress! with her 
silk gown, forsooth, and her grand shawl, like a 
stuck-up thing as she is! To be sure, she (the 
penitent) has no business with such concerns, and 
she doesn't meddle nor make in them, not she ; but 
they do set her thinking of what she had better not 
think about, and they hinder ber sadly in her 
prayers. Why, she can’t even go to the window 
to get a mouthful of fresh air for that minx of a 
widow opposite, with her three great grown-up 
daughters. If people did but know the goings on 
in that house! always full of young fellows, 
‘morning, noon, and night; and no more decency 
among them no more manners ......... 
Oh Lord! then there’s that other thorn in the 
flesh of a brother of hers. He must needs go 
a-gallivanting after the widow in Piazza Vecchia, 
who eats him out of house and home. Nay, it’s 
pretty well known that there is plenty of gambling 
always going on in that house, as many a poor 
young scapegrace knows to his cost. Government 
ought to take such things up, to besure! But 
Government has neither ears nor eyes; and besides, 
who would like to go and tell tales about their 
doings? ‘She herself” (still the penitent) ‘‘ has not 
a bit of pride in her, for the Lord loves a humble 

irit ; but how can she abide that grocer next 

r, who, because he has set up a bakery, thinks 
i as great as my Lord, and does not even 
touch his hat to her as he * Goodness gra- 
cious forbid that she should complain; but all the 


neighbourhood knows that the grocer only got u 
im the world after that robbery at the draper’s 


warehouse; and there are queer stories enough 
, fersooth. Mercy on us! 
what a world we live in!” And thus the miserable 
talebearer goes on, leaving not a neighbour's repu- 
tation untainted, casting suspicion on innocent 
heads, and sowing the seeds of infinite mischief; 
for when the fruits of her inquisitorial espionage, 
calumnies though they be for the most part, are 
once dropped into the confessor’s ear, sooner or 
later, as interest. prompts him, they find their way 
into the hands of the magistrate, and then any one 
who denies them is looked upon as a liar, because 
his worship KNOWS, AYE, KNOWS BEYOND A DOUBT, 
THAT THEY ARE TRUE. 

—The capitals in the concluding sentence are 
the author's. 

For the edification of those readers who may 
not think fit to venture into the labyrinth of 
special pleading by ‘L’Asino’ on a theme so 
little edifying, before King Solomon’s tribunal, 
we may briefly reveal that, in the last chapter, 
that ill-st advocate is literally pulled limb 
from limb in the fervent congratulating process 
of his clients, the assembled ts, at the close 
of his harangue; that King Solomon retires to 
consider the verdict; and that .... the author 
starts out of his dream in his prison cell at the 
Murate at the sound of a concert of asses too 
often to be heard in early spring “making 
night hideous” in the streets of Florence. 


A Biographical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, 
K.C.B. By the Rev. William Brock. Second 
Edition. (Nisbet.) 


A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude in 
1849-50, by direction of Right Hon. the 
Earl of Dalhousie, Governor-General. With 
Private Correspondence relative to the Annexa- 
tion of Oude to British India, &c. Major- 
General Sir W. H. Sleeman, K.C.B., Resident 
at the Court of Lucknow. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

A Personal Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. By 
Capt. R. P. Anderson, 25th N.L, commanding 
an-Outpost during the Siege. (Thacker & Co.) 

Mr. Brock’s ‘Sketch of General Havelock’ 

appears to be an enlarged funeral sermon on 

the Hero of Lucknow, and it assuredly pos- 
sesses the merits and peculiarities of that 
respectable form of composition. General 

Sleeman’s ‘Journey’ and Capt. Anderson’s 

‘Journal’ have a lay character, more imme- 

diately in our way. 

The first feeling after perusing Sir W. Slee- 
man’s book is one of satisfaction that a work 
so full of information on all subjects connected 
with India should have been published,—the 
next, of regret that such a treasury of know- 
ledge should have so long been withheld. 
On all matters of importance at the present 
crisis, on the causes of the late disastrous out- 
break, and especially as to the past and present 
condition of Oude, and the vezata questio of 
Annexation, more light is thrown by the 
‘Journey through the Kingdom of Oude,’ and 
the Correspondence that precedes and follows 
it, than by any work that issued from the 
press, or indeed by all the books that have 
treated of the Indian Rebellion collectively. 
Not only do these volumes discuss more 
than any others the very things which have oc- 
cupied the attention of the English public and, 
we may say, of the whole civilized world, since 
the memorable 12th of May last; but the reader 
has this further satisfaction, that the topics so 
discussed are handled by a man, of all others, 
most —— to pronounce upon them. We 
have not here to do with an anonymous writer, 
a Philindus, or gp 79 om who may conceal 
the utmost intensity of ignorance, partizanship, 


or selfishness, under a name symbolic of dis- 
interested zeal. Nor can General Sleeman’s 


ernment sees no- | th 


y | sioners should so come d 


statements be discredited - insinuating that 


through all grades of the service, had disc 
an infinite variety of functions with unip. 
peachable honour and unquestionable ability 
and had reached the highest position, when he 
wrote the we are about to notice. 
wrote, too, on the spot, not when his views had 
been dimmed, distorted, or discoloured by time 
and subsequent associations, but while they 
were still fresh and vigorous; and his 
accordingly, bear the unmistakeable impress of 
truth, and carry conviction with them. By 
the question recurs, why, if this be so, wer 
they not given to the world before? Why 
were all those myriad inquirers about India 
who devoted hours of study daily to the subject 
during the late Parliamentary recess, not 
nished with this complete key to the labyrinth 
in which they found themselves involved? The 
answer is simple:—these volumes were not 
published because they supply the most irrefra. 
le proof that the measures 
rovernment were the main, if not the 
cause of the present insurrection ; and that 
those measures had been deprecated, we may 
say denounced, by the ablest functionaries of 
that Government, and in particular by the 
writer of this work. 

We have said that we shall find sati 
answers in the volumes before us to almost 
every question that can be put on the subject 
of the Indian Revolt, and more particularly to 
inquiries regarding that province of India m 
which the interest of the present war is at this 
moment concentrated ; but before we proceed 
to evolve these replies, we must ask our readers 
for a short space to withdraw their eyes from 
the map of India and to fix them briefly on that 
of Europe. Sup now some clever writer 
were to sui up statistics of crime in this 
country even at the present epoch of civilization 
and moral —that he were to makes 
tour through Great Britain and Ireland, and to 
collect with diligence accounts of every atro- 
cious outrage and villanous fraud that had 
been perpetrated or devised forthe last quarterof 
a century throughout this realm,—the slaughter 
of obnoxious gentry and tenants by the Irish 
peasantry,—the murders by Courvoisier, Rush, 
and Manning,—the poisonings of Palmer,—the 
frauds of Paul and Red th, of the British and 
the Western Banks. t him add to these 
goodly ingredients, all the scandal of faah- 
ionable intrigue, Parliamentary, Ministerial, o 
Court jobbing, that is anywhere circulated. As 
the result of his labours we might have 
an abominable picture of English morals 
Were such an epitome to be submitted to 4 
body of commissioners who. knew nothing of 
England, or indeed of Europe, who had no 
other guide to our national character, who had 
never seen or conversed with an inhabitant of 
these islatds, there can be but one opinion as 
to the judgment which would be formed by 
them of the English nation, its laws, customs, 
and government. But let us further suppose 
that on the decision to which those commit 
ded the continu 
ance of this kingdom, or its absorption into 4 
more powerful empire; that it was, as indeed 
it is, the richest and most productive country 
in Europe; and that the epitomizer knew that 
on his report hung the sentence of the comms 
sion, and was aware that the wish of his own 
Government was bes absorb a state so __ 
as anacquisition, and so apparently mis-govern 
while free. No one on Gna that, however 


honest the reporter, he would of necessity 
somewhat biassed in favour of the scheme 


be 
he 
he 


knew to be entertained by those to whom 
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owed allegiance, and that he would unwittingl 
the vices, the villanies, and me 
sations he had to recount. Applying this now 
to the = of Oude, cannot but 
even in the most im reports ve 
been furnished to Government on the mis-rule 
of that kingdom there has been something of 
prejudice, a disposition to ignore what was 
adverse to the known wishes and indeed avowed 
intentions of the Board of Control, and to accept 
too readily all that could favour the proposition 
of the Annexationists. No man was more free 
from undue subservience to the ive 
schemes of ambitious Governors-General and 


unprineipled Ministers than General Sleeman, | pendi 


—he distinctly refused to be used as a tool to 
carry out their unjust measures, but even in 
his work we see a slight leaven of the bias 
natural to his — Thus, having 
fully described the able, just, and prosperous 
reign of Saadat Ali, and having given to that 
illustrious Prince all the praise due to him as a 
ruler, he entirely omits his reign from the 
general estimate of the merits of the sovereigns 
of Oude during the last half-century, though 
that reign occupied no less than a third of the 
whole period. This is very remarkable, and if 
we detect such an amount of inclination to 
ield to the wishes of Government in a writer 
ike Sir W. Sleeman, what must be the perver- 
sion of truth by those whom he himself de- 
nounces as “rabid members of the Annexa- 
tionist school,” who would “ persuade the world 
to justify every means, however base, dishonest, 
and cruel, required to attain any object which 
they have persuaded themselves to be de- 
sirable”? Such writers remind us of the col- 
lectors of the celebrated Eastern electuary. 
They clothe themselves for the nonce in a coarse 


to which anything viscous will adhere, 
and run the fields at _— in the early 
morning. In this manner they brush off the dew 


clammy with the gum of a plant, which, from 
the intoxicating qualities of its exudations thus 
collected, the Arabs call the “leaf of fancies.” 
But that plant has a homelier name and many 
other and better uses. So the writers of whom 
we are speaking put on a thick blanket of pre- 
judice, scamper hastily through India, either 
actually or through the medium of books, and 
return’ with a drug which confuses their own 
intellects and distorts the imaginations of all 
who imbibe it. With a general caution then 
not to credit too freely all that is said of the 
vices rulers and Indian 
subjects by men w object is to decry every- 
thing Oriental, we to the 
of Sir W. Sleeman’s work, and to draw from it 
answers to various questions of importance. . 
The first question we propose to set at rest 
is the condition of Oude since it was so inti- 
mately allied with the Anglo-Indian Govern- 
ment, that unceasing interference on our part 
became a condition of its existence, that is, 
from the year 1801, when we obtained fro 
Saadat Ali territories now producing a revéhue 
of upwards of two millions sterling, and bound 
him to dismiss almost all his troops, on the 
express condition, that we “should protect him 
from all attacks, or menaced attacks, of fore 
enemies, and should suppress all rebellions 6 
isorders in his own dominions.” The con- 
dition of Oude at that time may be infertee! 
from the subjoined extract, which, at the same 
time, exhibits the character of Saadat Ali, and 
shows that he fulfilled his part of the treaty, 
which was “to- establish an administration con- 
ducive to the rity of his subjects and to 
advise with act in conformity to the counsel 
of the officers of the British Government.”— 


“ Im the time of Asuf-od Dowlah, who died on 


the 2let September, 1797, the military force of 


Oude amounted to 80,000 men of all arms, and in 
the direct pay of Government. Saadut Allee 
Khan, his brother and suecessor, on the conclusion 
of the above treaty, and the transfer of half his 
territory, reduced number to 30,000. Relying 
entirely upon the effici of British troops to 
defend him against ont internal enemies, 
and to suppress rebellion and disorder, he laboured 
assiduously to reduce his expenditure within the 
income arising from the reserved half of his domi- 
nions. He resumed almost all the rent-free lands 
which had been granted with a lavish hand by his 
ee gee and paid off and discharged all super- 

uous civil and military establishments ; and, by 
his prudence and economy, he so reduced his ex- 
iture within the income, that on his death on 
the 12th of July, 1814, he left 14,000,000/. sterling, 


or fourteen crores of rupees, in a which he 
found empty when he entered upon govern- 
ment in 1797. In this sum were included the con- 


fiseations of the estates of some favourites of his 
predecessors, Asuf-od Dowlah and Wuzeer Allee, 
who had grown rich upon bribery and frauds of all 
kinds. He never confiscated the estates of any 
good and faithful servants, who left lawful heirs to 
their property. He had been freely aided by Bri- 
tish troops, according to the stipulations of the 
treaty of 1801; but the British Government had 
been made sensible, on several occasions, of the 
difficulty of fulfilling its engagements with the 
sovereign with a due to the rights and inter- 
ests of his subjects. ut Allee Khan was a 
man of great general ability, had mixed much in 
the society of British officers in different parts of 
India, had been well trained to habits of business, 
understood thoroughly the character, institutions, 
and requirements of his people, and, above all, was 
a sound judge of the relative merits and capacities 
of the men from whom he had to select his officers, 
and a vigilant supervisor of their actions. This 
discernment and discrimination of character, and 
vigilant su ision, served him through life; and 
the men who served him ably and honestly always 
felt confident in his protection and support. He 
had a thorough knowledge of the rights and duties 
of his officers and subjects, and a strong will to 
secure the one and enforce the other. Todo so he 
knew that he must, with a _—— hand, keep down 
the large landed aristocracy, who were then, as 
they are now, very prone to grasp at the posses- 
sions of their weaker neighbours, either by force or 
in collusion with local authorities. In attempting 
this with the aid of British troops, some acts of 
oppression were, no doubt, committed ; and, as the 
sympathies of British officers were more with the 
landed aris , while his were more with 
the humbler classes of landholders and cultivators 
who required to be from them, frequent 
misunderstandings arose, acts of just severity were 
made to appear to be acts of wanton oppression, 
and such as were really oppressive were exaggerated 
into unheard-of atrocities.” 


The state of Oude during the fifteen years of 
Saadat Ali’s reign might be fitly compared with 
that of France or England during the Feudal 
system under the most able monarchs. Even 
for the aid lent by the troops of the Company 
to that prince we may find something of a 
parallel in the foreign mercenaries who were 
the main prop of some kings of this country 
and France; for example, the Scottish archers 
in the time of Louis the Eleventh. The com 
rison of Oude with European kingdoms, under 
the feudal system, is one which frequently 
forced itself on the mind of General Sleeman, as 
we shall see presently. Meantime it may here 
be noticed, that there is no point on which he 


insists more strongly than on the high character 
and exemplary of Ali. 
This Nuwab ascended the throne in 1798, and 


inclinations for the good of his country. This 
may be further shown by one more short 
extract. 


‘‘ This reserved treasury was first established by 
Saadut Allee Khan in a.p. 1801, when he had 
serious thoughts of resigning the government of his 
country into the of the Honotrable Com- 
pany, and retiring into private life. Up to this 
time he used to drink hard, and to indulge in other 
pleasures, which tended to unfit him for the cares 
and duties of sovereignty; but, in 1801, he made 
a solemn vow at the shrine of Huzrut Abbas at 
Lucknow to cease from all such indulgences, and 
devote all his time and attention to his public 
duties. This vow he kept, and no sovereign of 
Oude has ever conducted the Government with so 
much ee for the remaining fourteen 
years of his life.” 

Even in his time, however, the ish were 
not of the of the 
treaty by which they gained so prodigi 2 
They held back the 
nanted to afford. Of this there is convincing 
ae will be seen from the following lines : 

“ ile employed in Oude with my regimen 
and on the rr 1818 and 1819, I poh much > 
the correspondence between the Resident and 
Commandant; many letters from the Resident, 
Col. Baillie, mentioning how bitterly Saadut Allee, 
with whom that treaty was made, had complained, 
that after the sacrifice of half his kingdom for the 
aid of British troops in keeping down these power- 
ful and refractory landholders, he could not obtain 
their assistance without being subject to such 
humiliating remonstrances as he got from officers 
commanding stations whenever he asked for it.” 

With his successor, matters became worse. 
He was a man of far inferior ability,—t 
a staunch friend of the British,—and generally 
well intentioned ; but the English officers, who 
ought to have advised him, held aloof and failed 
in their duty. It is nowhere shown that they 
to do so; or that the 
of t ompany’s troops in suppressing di 
orders, which was a mie aoe condition of the 
treaty, was purposely withheld, in order that 
the consequent disorganization of the Oude 
Government might form a pretext for the an- 
nexation of the kingdom to the English posses- 
sions. The fact remains, however, that the Resi- 
dents did nothing, orinterfered only tocreateem- 
barrassment,—that the support of British troops 
was pertinaciously withheld,—that the Com- 
ent magistrates on the frontier refused to 
give up rebels and offenders who had been 
guilty of the most enormous crimes,—and that 
the king was encouraged, nay, forced, to levy 
again a vast host of soldiers whom he was un- 
able to pay, and who, consequently, plundered 
the territories they were raised to protect. We 
will not advert to the conduct of some of the 
English officials, in whose defence least can be 
said, and of whom, indeed, Sir W. Sleeman 
speaks in terms of distinct censure; but let us 
cite his remarks upon the most distinguished 
among those Residents, whose duty it was to 
consult with,and advise, the sovereigns of Oude. 
In a letter to the Secretary of Government, 
he says :—“ General Nott prided himself upon 
doing nothing whatever while he was at Luck- 
now; General Pollock did all he could, but it 
was not much; and Colonel Richmond does 
nothing.” Of his own staff, at the time of his 
quitting office, he speaks in the following most 
unsatisfactory terms :—“ No oné of my present 
assistants knows anything whatever about 
Oude, its government, or its people.” What 
might have been done had there been the 
faintest effort to guide Saadat Ali’s immediate 
successors aright, may be inferred from the 
subjoined remark of General Sleeman :—“ Had 
I come here when the treasury was full, 
and Nasir u’d-din Hydar was anxious to 
8 his money in the manner best calcu- 
lated to do and please our Government, 


I might have covered Oude with useful public 
es, So far from delivering up to the 


| during his youth he had been as fond of plea- 
sure as most men of vigorous frames and 
minds; but he knew how to sacrifice his own 
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Oude Government rebels or plunderers who 
took sanctuary in the eg territories, 
the English authorities actually connived at the 
residence of British defaulters in the dominions 
of the King. A remarkable instance of this is 
mentioned by General Sleeman, that of Mr. 
Ravenscroft, of the Bengal Civil Service. “He 
had been the collector of the land revenue of 
the Cawnpore district for many years; but 
having aie from the treasury a very la 
sum of money, and spent it in lavish hospitalit 
and unsuccessful speculations, he absconded 
with his wife and child, and found an asylum 
with the Rajah of Bhinga, on the border of the 
Oude Tarai, where he intended to establish him- 
self as an indigo planter. Strict search was bein 
made for him throughout India by the British 
Government, and his residence at Bhinga was 
concealed from the Oude Government by the 
local authorities.” This unfortunate man was 
murdered by a band of hired assassins, some of 
whom were heard to say, “ You have run from 
Cawnpore to come and seize upon the estate of 
Bhinga, but we will settle you.” The affair 
was hushed up, though a young officer of a 
regiment stationed in Oude, who was visiting 
Mr. Ravenscroft at the time, was grievously 
wounded. “This suppression arose, nq doubt, 
from the apprehension that Government might 
be displeased to find that the military autho- 
rities at Secrora had become aware of Mr. 
Ravenscroft’s residence at Bhinga without re- 

rting the circumstance; and still more so to 

d, that he had been there + seis 4 a British 
officer, when search was being made for him 
throughout India.” | 

It is unnecessary to dwell further upon the 
reigns of Saadat Ali’s successors, of whom some 
were voluptuaries and none possessed of much 
ability. But whatever were their faults, they 
were stedfast friends of the British, for whom 
or on whom they expended a great part of their 
treasures. If Saadat Ali gave to Lord Lake 
500 elephants, 8,000 artillery bullocks, and 


u 


contributed at various times three millions and | intricate pathways. They are always too green to 


a half to our loans, and General Sleeman tells 
us, in our worst emergencies, whatever the fall 
of Government securities at Calcutta, they never 
descended a single per cent. at Lucknow. This 
cordiality, however, and this munificence did 
not secure for the Kings of Oude the aid which 
was due to them by treaty, or the sympathy and 
support which they might have expected from 
an ally. No effort was made to educate the 
heirs to the throne, or to explain to them the 
real duties of a king, the true sources of 
revenue, or the proper modes of investing their 


rupees. He could give no more, and was put 
under a guard and tortured in the usual way. As 
_ he persisted in declaring his inability to pay more, 
_ a necklace of cow’s bones was put round his neck, 
_and one of the bones was thrust into his mouth, 
_and the blood of a cow was thrown over him, from 


which he became for ever an outcast from his 
religion.” 

__ In some districts the entire body of land- 
holders had formed a | 
_ troops, and no sooner did these make their ap- 


pearance than the tocsin sounded, and every 


/man from the villages along the road turned 


out to fight. Every robber chief, as he became 
powerful, erected his fort in an impervious 
Jungle, which he carefully nursed as a sure 
asylum when pursued. .At the time when 
General Sleeman wrote there were pwards of 
800 square miles covered with these jungles, 
the haunts of a ferocious banditti, who laid 
waste the surrounding country.’ These haunts 
are thus described :— 

“‘ After reading such narratives, an Englishman 
what are the means by which 


will naturally 
such atrocious are enabled to escape the 
hands of justice. e will recollect the history of 


the MIDDLE AGEs, and think of strong baronial 
castles, rugged hills, deep ravines, and endless 
black forest. They have no such things in Oude. 
The whole country is a level plain, intersected by 
rivers, which, with one exception, flow near the 
surface, and have either no ravines at all, or very 
small ones. The little river Goomtee winds ex- 
ceedingly, and cuts into the soil in some places to 
the depth of fifty feet. In such places there are 
deep ravines ; and the landholders along the border 
improve these natural difficulties by planting and 
preserving trees and underwood in which to hide 
themselves and their followers when in arms against 
their Government. Any man who cuts a stick in 
these jungles, or takes his camels or cattle into 
them to browse or ‘graze without the previous 
sanction of the landholder, does so at the peril of 
his life. . But landholders in the open plains and 
on the banks of rivers, without any ravines at all, 
have the same jungles. In the midst of this jungle, 


baggage cattle in vast numbers, his son Ghazi | 
’ 


penetrate, and man can enter only by narrow and 


be set fire to; and being within of the 
matchlocks from the parapet, they cannot be cut 
down by a besieging force. Out of such places the 


such fences, but an Oude force has seldom either 
the means or the skill for such purposes. When 
driven out by shells or any other means, the gar- 
rison retires at night, with little risk, through the 
bamboo fence and surrounding jungle and brush- 
wood, by paths known only to themselves. They 
are never provided with the means of subsistence 
for a long siege; and when the Oude forces sent 
against themare not prepared with the means to shell 


treasures. The state of the country grew gra- 
dually worse until it became overrum with 
bands of petty plunderers and brigand chiefs, 
of whose doings the following may serve as an 
example :— 

** At Mukdoompoor, Bhooree Khan had Bhow- 
anee Purshad flogged so severely that he fell down 
insensible, and he then had red-hot iron spikes 
thrust into his eyes, and a few days after he died 
in confinement of his sufferings. The value of the 
property taken from the family, besides the 500 
rupees’ ransom, was 1,000 rupees. He, about the 
same time, seized and carried off from Mukdoom- 
poor G Sookul, a Brahmin, tortured him to 
death, and threw his body into the river. About 
the same time, August, 1847, he seized and carried 
off Cheyn, a Brahuni 
Bhowanee Buksh. He had come to him to pay the 
year’s rent for the lands he held in that village. 
After paying his own rents and those of others | 
who were afraid to put themselves into Bhooree 


Khan’s power, and had sent by Cheyn all that was 
due, he demanded from him a ransom of 400, 


| ~~ the garrison generally having the sympathy 
_of all the large landholders around, and the besieg- 
‘ing force bei 


| thém out, they sit down quietly, and starve or 
| Weary them out. 
| Process, for the force is seldom 


This is commonly a very long 
enough to 
surround the place at a safe distance from the walls 
and bamboo fence, so as to prevent all access to 
provision of all kinds, which the garrison is sure to 

t from their friends and allies in the neighbour- 


generally considered the common 
and irreconcilable enemy of all.” 

In short Oude was reduced to the condition 
of Germany, while robber chiefs still made 
their foraysfrom strongholds such as those whose 


n of Mukdoompoor, son of and Fosters, and Fenwicks lifted cattle and 


fired dwellings far and near. Yet with all this, 
calls “t 


ruins we admire on the banks of the Rhine, or 
of the border counties of England, when Elliots, 


the people whom General Sleeman everywhere 

he boldest and most industrious pea- 
santry in India” preferred their own country 
to that swayed by the Company. They wished 


e to resist the King’s | tillage 


the landholders have generally one or more mud | 
-din mounted a whole regiment of Hussars | forts surrounded by a ditch and a dense fence of 


for us at his own expense; The kings of Oude | living bamboos, through which cannon-shot cannot 


for our intervention so far as to prevent misrule, 
but no further. This may be established 
numerous passages from the volumes before us. 
We select one of many.—- 

“They told me—‘that nothing could be better 
than the administration of the Shajehanpoor dis- 
trict by the present collector and magistrate, Mr. 
Buller, whom all classes loved and respected; 
that the whole surface of the country was under 
i , and the poorest had as much protection as 
the highest in the land ; that the whole district was, 
indeed, a garden.’ ‘ But the returns, are they 
equal to those from your lands in Oude f—‘ No- 
thing like it, sir; they are not half as good; nor 
can the cultivator afford to pay half the rate that 
we pay when left to till our lands in peace.’ ‘And 
why is this ’"—‘ Because, sir, ours is sometimes left 
waste to recover its powers, as you now see all the 
land around you, while theirs has no rest.’ ‘ But 
do they not alternate their crops, to relieve the 
soil ?’—‘ Yes, sir, but this is not enough: ours re- 
ceive manure from the herds of cattle and deer that 
graze upon it while fallow; and we have greater 


stores of manure than they have, to throw over it’ 
when we return and resume our labours. We alter-- 


nate our crops, at the same time, as much as they 
do; and plough and cross-plough our lands more.’ 
‘And where would you er live—there, pro- 
tected as the people are all violence, or here, 
exposed as you are to alj manner of outrage and 
extortion.’—‘ We would rather live here, sir, if we 
could; and we were glad to come back.’ ‘And 
why? There the landholders and cultivators are 
sure that no man will be permitted to exact a 
oo rate of rent or revenue than that which they 
voluntarily bind themselves to pay during the 
period of a long lease; while here you are never 
sure that the terms of your lease will be respected 
for a single season.’—‘ That is all true, sir, but we 
cannot understand the “‘aen and kanoon” (the rules 
aud regulations), nor should we ever do so; for we 
found that our relations, who had been settled 
there for many generations, were just as ignorant 
of them as ourselves. Your courts of justice (adaw- 
luts) are the things we most dread, sir; and we 
are glad to escape them as soon as we can, in 
spite of all the evils we are exposed to on our re- 
turn to the place of our birth. It is not the fault 
of the European gentlemen who —_ over them, 
for they are anxious to do, and have justice done, 
to all; but, in spite of all their efforts, the wrong- 
doer often escapes, and the sufferer is as often 
punished.’” 

And this leads us to the solution of another 
important question, how far was the interference 


garrison can be easily driven by shells thrown over" of the English called for?—and did the misrule 


in Oude justify its annexation to the Compan 
territories ? On these points the most conclu- 
sive information is given in these volumes. The 
annexation of Oude is distinctly declared by 
General Sleeman, as by General Law, “ who, of 
all former residents, knew most about the state 
of Oude,” to be not only grossly unjust, but 
disastrously impolitic. General Sleeman fore- 
tells the very results ‘which actually occu 

the mutiny of the Bengal army and the gene 
disaffection Indi. Of the un 
pularity we should incur by such a step he thus 


““ Were we to take advantage of the occasion 
to annex or confiscate Oude, or any part of it, our 
good name in India would inevitably suffer ; 
that good name is more valuable to us than a 
dozen of Oudes. We are now looked up to - 
out India as the arbitrators 
the people generally have ever had, or can 
hope to have without us; and from the time 
cease to be so looked up to, we must begin to sink. 
We suffered from our conduct in Scinde; but that 
was a country distant and little known, and linked 
to the rest of India by few ties of sympathy. Our 
conduct towards it was preceded by wars and con- 
vulsions around, and in its annexation there was 
nothing manifestly deliberate. It will be other- 


wise with Oude. Here the giant’s is 
manifest, and we cannot ‘use it like a giant’ with- 
out suffering in the estimation of all An- 
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nexation or confiscation are not compatible with 
our relations with this little dependent state. We 
must show ourselves to be high-minded, and above 
taking advantage of its prostrate weakness, by 
appropriating its revenues exclusively to the bene- 
fit of the people and royal family of Oude. We 
should soon make it the finest garden in India, 
with the people happy, prosperous, and a 

to our and character.” 

And now, having solved several important 
questions, we must put one which we are un- 
able toanswer. How was it that, with evidence 
bright as the sun of the state of Oude,—that 
its population “the boldest in India,” nursed 
in war, were hostile to our rule, that the coun- 
try bristled with forts, that the chiefs, even 
the best of them, were men who thought 
murder a pleasant pastime,—how was it we 


ventured to annex this turbulent province | 


with fewer troops than were encamped there 
when it was friendly? To send English 
women and children unguarded into districts 
where nothing human was safe from the most 
fiendish cruelty, argues surely a blind infatu- 
ation, a guilty ignorance, or indifference, that 
has never been surpassed. Of all that long 
train of captives whose escape from Lucknow 
has lately caused such rejoicings, who, but for 
Havelock and Outram, would 5 as survived ? 
In spite of the heroism of a garrison whose 
daring courage, whose indomitable endurance 
has never been surpassed, whose defence of 
each several outpost, as of that by Capt. 
Anderson, forms of itself a brilliant chapter in 
history, Lucknow would have seen the Cawn- 
pore tragedy repeated but for the matchless 
achievements of that force, scarce equalling 
three entire regiments, which in sixty days 
gained eight pitched battles over ———e 
superior numbers, and fought its way throu 
the second t 7 in India, garrisoned by 
50,000 men. e life of Havelock is still to 
be written, but the record of his “hundred 
days” is engraven in the memories of this gene- 
ration in ineffaceable characters. For the hero 
of Lucknow the measure of glory was full, but 
for us it is sad to know that the tidings of a 
nation’s gratitude never fully reached him. 
In the last letter he ever penned we read, “I 
do not after all see my elevation in the Gazette.” 
It remains to recur once more briefly to the 
volumes which head this notice; and we re- 
t that our last word must be one of censure. 
e diary and letters of Sir W. Sleeman are 
invaluable, and we have drawn but slightly 
from the stores of information they contain ; 
but we must add, that a work of inferior in- 
terest would scarce have survived the injury 
done to it by such editing as it has been the 


fate of these volumes to undergo. Almost 
every name of importance has been so dis- 
figured as to be beyond ition. Bad 


grammar and bad punctuation distort the sense 
or make nonsense in innumerable passages. 
It would seem that those whose policy it im- 
pgns, after having suppressed the work so 
ong, were determined to give it to the world 
in a shape which would, if it were possible, 
ensure for it ridicule and contempt. 


Andromeda, and other Poems. By Charles 
Kingsley. (Parker & Son.) 
Mr. Kingsley does not appear as a poet for the 
first time :—ever since Sat of ‘The 
Saint’s Tragedy’ he has cultivated, with more 
or less inconstancy, the society of the Muses. 
There is no lack of creative or perceptive 
power in his prose writings; his delineations 
are specially clear, bold, and distinct,—keen in 


lifting up, sometimes into repulsive contrast, |}, 


things earthy and of the earth. It is the light 
and ceaseless play and deep gloom of the sea 


that he loves to interfuse round a story or a 
_ballad,—the insidious flow of the tide around 
“the sands of Dee,” or the popular plaint re- 
specting “Three Fishers,” which, from morn 
to dewy eve, a contiguous maiden reiterates. 
_ The principal poem in this volume is a sea- 
piece, reconstructed from a Greek legend, and 
| set to English hexameters. For the metre we 
have no taste, but in a classical story it is not 
_inapprepriate ; and with euphonious pauses, 
stately, well-defined dactyls, and the inter- 
position of grave spondaic lines, Mr. Kingsley 
‘reins in the vicious gallop of the verse, and 
tame? it artistically into musical order. To 
effect a closer resemblance to the antique there 
is a studied absence of ornament and a severe 
| simplicity, yet Mr. Kingsley does not light up 
lines with bold epithets like Homer, — his 
smoke, for instance, only “rises in thin blue 
curls,” instead of “leaping” into the air like 
the diccovra of the old Ionian bard. 
Mr. Kingsley’s monster only comes “lazily 
| breasting the ripple” instead of, as in Ovid, 
“looming out from the boundless sea which its 
‘huge bulk possesses.” How the water sounds in 
the Ovidian verse !— 
| ot sub pectore possidet equor. 
The story was a favourite one with the old 
| Greek and Latin poets :—scenery and incidents 
may be re-shaped from the fragments of a play 
of Euripides, from allusions of Apollonius 
Rhodius and Aratus, from Ovid and Manilius, 
who have each touched it with peculiar beauty. 
The vicarious offering of a young maiden, the 
fairest and the best in the land—a king’s only 
'daughter—to appease the anger of a ruthless 
sea-god, is an imagination which fastens, in its 
blended motives and contrasts, in its extremity 
of pity and helplessness, just the religious knot 
the old drama delights in. The figure of the 
gentle Aithiop Andromeda—rpérovea we tv 
ypagaig—the hapless Queen-mother Cassiopeia, 
‘now penitent, “who set her beauty’s praise 
above the sea-nymphs,”—and King Cepheus, 
betraying no fatherly compunctions, inflexible 
through the divine right of Oriental kingship, 
| —the executioners standing by with fetters and 
‘hammers, with a throng of maidens and wives 
and little ones crowding down to the shore,— 
all these make a pitiful group. Then, Andro- 
meda is bound to the rock and left alone, 
Cassiopeia, mother like, watching on the shore. 
This is the old legend. 
His scene Mr. Kingsley fixes in a poetic 
latitude,—the poem opening thus :— 
rete, on the Syrian to south- 


A dark-haired Athiop people dwell in a low- 
land, which ends in basaltic and volcanic crags. 
The people eat no fish, nor plough the main 
“like the Phanics.” Wrathful Poseidon drowns 
their barley and flax, se yearly his floods 
up to the hillside vines an tures. The 
riests cast lots to discover the sin — or, as 
r. Kingsley terms it — “the crime of the 
people.” Cassiopeia, the Queen, is taken, and 
confesses.— 
Watching my child at her bath, as she plunged in the joy 
of her girlhood, 
Fairer I called her in pride than Atergati, queen of the 
ocean. 
An expiation, it is decreed, shall be made ; and 
when the moon sinks low to the westward, 
Andromeda is bound, and the — with the 
Queen, row off to a sea-girt rock.— 
There set Andromeden, most beautiful, shaped like a 


With a prayer for forgiveness the mother leaves 


er,— 
W the pulse of the oars die down, as her own died 


As morning — dawns the Nereids float 

past on the tide. The feeling and thought of 

the picture are classical.— : 

er nor sun nor moon, self-lighted, immortal : ‘but 

Pitiful, floated in silence apart; in their bosoms the sea- 
ys, 

“lain by the wrath of the seas, swept down by the anger of 
ereus ; 


Hapless, whom never again on strand or on quay shall their 
mothers 


bate ~ ~ with garlands and vows to the temple, but wearily 
ning 


p 
Game over Send end bay for the sails of the sunken ; they 


eedless 
Sleep in soft bosoms for ever, and dream of the surge and 
the sea-maids. 


Onward they past in their joy; on their brows neither 
sorrow nor anger 


Self-sufficing, as gods, never heeding the woe of the maiden. — 
She would have shrieked for their mercy: but shame made 
her dumb ; and their eyeballs 
Stared on her careless and still, like the eyes in the house 
of the idols. 
Seeing they saw not, and passed, like a dream on the mur- 
muring ripple. 
The description of morning is a favourable 
example of the poem.— 


Then on the ridge of the hills rose the broad bright sun 
Hurling his arrows abroad on the glittering crests of the 
surges, 
Gilding the soft round bosoms of wood, and the downs of 
the coastland, 
CBiding the weeds at her Seal, and the foam-laced teeth of 
e 
aS maiden her home through the veil of her locks, 
as they floated 


Glistening, damp with the spray, in a long black cloud to 
the landward. 


hgmesteads ; 
Softly the low of the herds, and the pipe of the out-going 
herdsman, 
Slid to her ear on the water, and melted her heart into 
weeping. 
And here, out of the foam, is Perseus.— 


a boy in the bloom of his manhood, 
Golden-hai ivory-lim ambrosial ; over his sheulder 
Hung for a veil of his beauty the gold-fringed folds of the - 


g the brass of his shield, as the sun flashed clear on 
its clearness. 
Curved on his thigh lay a falchion; and under the gleam 
of his helmet 
Eyes Bins Gan Gp Gane 


A 
Shed in her love such grace, such state, and terrible daring. 
Hovering over the water he came, ee ttering pinions, 
Living, a wonder, outgrown from t-laced gold of 


his ; 

— --y- from billow to billow, and sweeping the crests 

e a sea- 

Leaping the gulfs of the surge, as he laughed in the joy of 
his leaping. 

Fair and majestic he sprang to the rock; and the maiden 
in wonder 

coms for awhile, and then hid in the dark-rolling wave of 


Fearful, the light of her eyes ; while the boy for her sorrow 
had awed him 

Blushed at her blushes, and vanished, like mist on the cliffs 
at the sunrise. 

The delicate grace of the Roman poet Mr. 
Kingsley lacks: — his Andromeda shrieks at 
the sight of Perseus; but Ovid knew better. 
There she is mute,—“she would have covered 
her face if she had not been bound,—for it would 
be bold in a virgin to change words with a man.” 
His picture is in delicious keeping, “save that 
the faintest wind stirred a stray tress or two, 
and her eyes quivered with unshed tears. 
Perseus, he tells us, would have taken her for a 
piece of marble.” Pretty, too, is the conceit . 
which Mr. Kingsley has borrowed from Mani- 
lius, of Andromeda hanging a snow-white cross 
upon the waters. Full of pathos, however, is 
the answer made to the halfdivine youth, who 
offers, love-impelled, to save her.— 

Wie Oe down? can we love in the black 


darkness 
Why wilt thou follow me down? is it joy on the desolate 
Meagre to fit grey ghosts in the depths of the grey salt 
There is Homeric force and grandeur in the 
following simile, which describes the dénod@ment 


and the conquest of the sea-beast, equally ori- 
ginal and unexpected.— 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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dark crested, 
Nereus 
Ranges, the king of the shore; if he see on a glittering 
Chasing the base and the mullet, the fn of a wallowing 


hin, 
Halting he wheels round slowly, in doubt at the weight of 


his 

Whether to cluteh it alive, or to fall on the wretch like a 
plummet 

with terrible talon the life of the brain in the 

hindhead : 

Then rushes up with a scream, and stooping the wrath of 
his eyebrows 
from the sky like a star, while the wind rattles hoarse 
in his pinions. 

Over him closes the foam for a moment; then from the 


sand-bed 
—_—- the great fish, dead, and his side gleams white in 
es e. 
Thus fell the boy on the beast, unveiling the face of the 
Gorgon ; 


orror, 
Once, as the dead eyes glared into his; then his sides, 


death sharpened, 
Stiffened and stood, brown rock, in the wash of the wan- 
r. 


dering wate 
While admitting the distinctness of his dac- 
tylic music in this graceful couplet— 
Violet, asphodel, ivy, and vine-leaves, roses and lilies, 
a and tangle, the blooms and the palms of 


we have omitted to note the unusual liber- 
ties of language in which Mr. Kingsley in- 
d in such solecisms as the Pheenics, 
Andromeden and Persea, Tritonid Athene, 
and “Hebe, queen before whom immortals 
arise.” We are unable to discover the authority 
for “ Phoebe, queen of the woodlands,” using a 
pipe ; and however literally Homeric the image 
may be, there is a certain drollery in transfer- 
ring to English such an expression as this :— 
“Their hearts whirled round like leaves in the 
eddy.” Beauty there doubtless is in the poem 
—heauty born of liquid vowels and classical 
association ; but we regret to find an author 
with such fine lyrical perceptions piping ina 
classic creek to a chosen throng, instead of 
pushing his boat into the sea of human love and 
sorrow, and discovering worlds of harmonious 
delight for the many. With the exception of 
the lines, ‘In an [lluminated Missal, ‘The 
Swan-Neck,’ and the beautiful trochaics of ‘The 
Dead Church, there is nothing in the rest of 
the book to call for special commendation. 


A Complete Treatise on Practical Geometry and 


Mensuration. By James Elliot. 1845. 
(Longman & Co.) 

Rudimentary Treatise on Mensuration. By T. 
Baker. 1857. (Weale.) 


Ir is not pleasant to discuss a question of 
plagiarism: but it is one which the public 
cannot avoid, if it would be just. 

Mr. Elliot, the author of what appears to be 
a careful and well-wrought treatise on mensu- 
ration, charges Mr. Baker, the author of one of 
Mr. Weale’s Rudimentary Treatises, with direct 
and palpable copying. Mr. Baker, on the 
other hand, solemnly declares that he never 
saw Mr. Elliot’s work till after his own was 
published ; and that the so-called plagiarisms 
are only such coincidences as might happen to 
any pair of writers on one subject. 

t there are most extraordinary coinci- 
dences, if they be coincidences, is manifest. 
We shall not undertake to pronounce a final 
verdict: weleavethatto public opinion. We shall 
only observe, before proceeding to make some 
comparisons, that the nature of Mr. Baker’s 
defence puts the character of the plagiarism, if 
any, out of the question. If he had replied 
that he had made no — use of Mr. Elliot’s 
work, we could hardly have undertaken a dis- 
cussion which would then have occupied many 
columns. But, having declared that he never 
saw Mr. Elliot’s work, he stands convicted if it 


shall be proved that he obtained from it so much 
as the ing of a comma. 


A great part of the asserted plagiarism con- 


sists in the taking of examples, not by actual 
copying, but by ing the data of the ques- 
tion, in a manner which dictates an obvious 


of answer. Sometimes there is an error 
in Mr. Baker’s data, which makes the answer 
wrong; and the answer only comes right when 
the error is amended in a manner which makes 
it ee with Mr. Elliot’s question. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Baker says— 

“The fence of an 

uare in a city, cost 840/. at 4s. 8d. per foot. 

t will be the cost of the gravelling the surface 
at 104d. per square yard? Ans.: 1321. 0s. 64d.” 

The answer is grossly wrong: very much too 
small. It becomes a right slate when for 
8401. we read 1401. Now Mr. Elliot has the 
following question :— 

“Tf the fence of an octagonal enclosure in a city 
cost 351. at 1s. 2d. per foot, what will be the ex- 
pense of laying the surface with gravel at ls. 9d. 
per square yard? Answer: 264l. ls. ld.” 

Take Mr. Elliot’s question, let the fence cost 
four times as much at four times the price per 
foot ; let the gravel cost half as much per yard ; 
and the question is Mr. Baker's, after the mis- 
ow is corrected. Mr. Baker, if he plagiarized, 

to Mr. Elliot’s answer = to 
get his own. Didan octagon, in a city, laid out 
with gravel, suggest the numbers to two different 
persons by coincidence? Perhaps it was so : 
such things happen sometimes. hen ago, two 
computers, in two different parts of oe 
computing in duplicate for the ‘ Nauti 

, and perfectly ignorant of each 
other’s existence, made one wrong figure exactly 
in the same way in one place, in one particular 
lunar distance. Their answers agreed to a 
nicety : and it was only when a staring error 
was pointed out to the superintendent in the 
printed book, that an examination of the ori- 
= computations detected this almost incre- 

ible coincidence. But it never ha 

twice. Now Mr. Baker falls upon Mr. Elliot’s 
questions, with data halved, doubled, or the 
like, not once, not twice, but very many times. 

Mr. Elliot has separated those questions in 
which the answer is a length, and calls the sepa- 
rated subject the mensuration of lines. This 
is not usual: Mr. Elliot believes he is original 
in this point, and, for aught we know, he may 
be right. Mr. Baker also separates “ mensura- 
tion of lines”: not, as he says in his preface, 
for the sake of novelty, but for natant order. 
His first problem is the same as Mr. Elliot’s, 
and in both works the same three formule 
come in a line, expressed by the same letters : 
to be very accurate, we should say that Mr. 
Elliot uses large letters, and Mr. Baker small 
ones. In the first cluster of questions occur a 
heap of coincidences of the kind we have already 
described: we put a few side by side, with our 
indications of coincidence in brackets :— 


Mr. Elliot. Mr. Baker. 
“A ladder is to. be “A ladder is to be 
placed so as to reach a placed so as to reach the 


window, the sill of which top of a wall 334 [half of 
is 674 feet from the 674] feet high, and the 
ground ; the foot of the foot of the ladder cannot 
ladder cannot be brought be nearer the wall 
nearer than 36 feet from than 18 [half of 36] feet: 
the wall: what length of what must be the length 
ladder will be sufficient? of the ladder? Ans. 
Ans.: 764 feet.” 38} [half of 764] feet.” 

ladder, standing ‘A ladder standing 
upright besidea wall 100 upright against a wall 
feet high, just reaches 100 feet high was pulled 
the 


the foot ‘of the ladder be from the wall: how 
i of 


inches of the top! Ans.: nearly [datum and an. 
10 feet.” swer transposed].” 

“The vertical axle of ‘The upright axle of 
a thrashing mill, driven the horse- of a 


by horses, is placed with machine is 
its centre 104 feet froma placed with its centre $ 
wall; but each shaft or [which is 104 foot} 
arm attached to the wall : 

is 15 feet in le ,m 
sured from the centre of 

the axle: how much of measured from the 
the wall of 


letters from Mr. Weale and from Mr. Baker him- 
self. Mr. Weale,speaking of Mr. Baker’s commu- 
nication with him, writes, “he says that he can 
swear that in the writing of the ‘ Rudimentary 
Mensuration’ he had not access to your work, 
nor did he know of it till a friend of his men- 
tioned it to him after his own production had 
been issued.”. Mr. Baker writes: “I agai 
repeat that I never say [sic, according to Mr. 
Elliot’s copy] your Mensuration till mine was 
published. 

On this we can only say that we believe Mr. 
Elliot to be tquite honest; that we have not 
trusted to him forall that, but have taken every 
word of thetwo works from the works themselves; 
that Mr. Baker must, if he can, meet the preced- 
ing case, which is far from the strongest we could 
have made. Of course our columns are open 
to him for any reasonable length of defence. 
If, without proving Mr. Elliot to have been 
with himself to some common source (which he 
must distinctly name, if he rely on anysuch plea), 
he can make public opinion believe that he has 
not seen and copied Mr. Elliot, then plagiarism 
ceases to exist: coincidence takes its place, and 
evidence may demand its passport, and go 
about its business, if, after thus losing its cha- 
racter, it can find a justice of peace who will 
acknowledge its acquaintance. 


Impressions of Western Africa. With Remarks 
on the Diseases of the Climate and a Report on 
the Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in the 
Bight of Biafra. By Thomas J. Hutchinson, 

. (Longman & Co.) 
Amone the political traditions of Russia is 
that terrible epigram which affirms that a Czar 
always walks between his father’s murderers 
and his own. To Sierra Leone clings a similar 
antithesis. That colony, it is said, always 
two governors, one cy, Seed living, the other 
coming home dying. governors died 
there within ten months in 1834. Therefore, 

Mr. Hutchinson approached that roaring surf 

and those feracious hills with some misgivings ; 

but a glimpse of the town and its embosomment 
of verdure lightened his fancy, and he was 
well pleased to live under the shadow of the 

Lion Mountain, among the cool lawns and 

tinted forests of Freetown and its vicinity. 

Eight years’ residence, however, have toned 

down his enthusiasm; and he now reports with 

calmness and precision u the climate of 

Western Africa. To a ble statement of 

observations on the coast and river fevers, and 


‘| their remedies, he adds some important notices 


of the native trade and the products and capa- 
cities of the country, interspersing these mate- 
rials with entertaining accounts of society in 


nowhere on a disguise so uncouth as in 
these thas, where every black Caligula 
is with death’s heads, amd inhabits a 


end of the ? Ans.: 
21°4 + feet.” 
—This is enough. Mr. Elliot sends us copies of 


down to allow it to re- wall must be removed to 
volve, no additional admit it to revolve. Ans.: 
room being required for 7 yds. 0 ft. 5 in. [which 
the horse, since it does is 21°4-+- feet}.” 
not reach beyond the 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

the ngdoms. Certainly, human nature 

a still reach within 6 fall? Ans.: 6 imehes 


deities, to appease 


in battle, or from the belief that the victims will 
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of which the decorations are pilferings 
the sy The Dokos are abject = 
ue ; Battas are sanguinary ; the 
mes are fierce; the Australian abo- 
rigines are wonderful in their wild corruption ; 
but not even the head-hunters of Borneo are so 
repulsive or brutal as the dignitaries of Bonny 
and Dahomey. They are anointed with blood ; 
their revels are massacres; there is something 
urally hideous in their admiration of 
the power to murder, for this, in reality, is the 
highest attribute ascribed by the Western Afri- 
can to his monarch. Mr. Hutchinson visited 
at the of the King of Bonny; and this 
habitation surpassed all that is described to 
children in the raw-head-and-bloody-bones fables 
of the nursery. The pillars of the main door- 
way were entirely formed of human skulls ; the 
pavement was of skulls; the household altar 
was of skulls, and upon it lay a dead iguana; 
columnar trophies of skulls adorned the sacred 
table ; on the wall hung a string of jaw-bones ; 
“A clay ram, having real horns, and a human 
figure of like material, with his two legs, a musket 
and sword which he held in his hands, sunk in the 
ground, were the gendarmes inside the door as I 
entered.” 


At Eyo’s palace there was a mountain of 
crocodile, leopard, sea-cow, and goat’s skulls 
and jaw-bones heaped in the courtyard. — 
the iherne bashes of blood are poure 
out at sacrifices, and “at many of the gentle- 
men’s thresholds a human skull is fastened in 
the ground, whose white glistening crown is 
trodden upon by every one who enters.” Is 
there any peculiarity of origin or history that 
accounts for this diabolical delight in the in- 
signia of death? Mr. Hutchinson, of course, 
only notices a fact which has been frequently 
noticed before; but.among the aspects of 
West African ism some are so atrocious 
that it is impossible to treat them as trite and 
familiar stories. — 

Mr. Hutchinson, the author of this volume, 
had previously published ‘A Narrative of the 
Niger, Tshadda, and Binué Exploration’; and 
he now repeats his remarks upon malaria and 
fever. Yet to ordinary readers his sketches of 
the native kingdom will be most interesting. 
It is for some of us, perhaps, to be re- 
minded from time to time that the millennium 
has not yet descended upon all the continents 
of the globe. Thus, Ashantee has not reached 
its halcyon era.— 

** The vilest Paganism is practised in this country, 
—the worship of sharks and snakes; and with it 
is coupled the brutality of human sacrifices in their 
most appalling features. The remarkable thirst 
which the monarch and people have for human 
blood springs either from a desire to vent their 
spleen on enemies taken in war, to worship their 
the spirits of their heroes killed 


act as slaves to them in a future state. Sometimes 


the skulls and other bones of great men are dug 
out of their places of burial to be washed with the 


blood of the slain.” 


No improvement since the days of Dupuis, 


Bowditch, and Lander. Dr. Livingstone found 


a better people in the central region; and it 
would be strange indeed if the inhabitants of 
an entire continent were saturated with the 
blood of their fellow-creatures. Even in the 
West there are distinctions. The negroes of 
Akra, Mr. Hutchinson says, are “full of noble 
aspirations.” The Brass people are addicted 
to the sacrifice of children, generally Albinos, 
whom they throw into their river to propitiate 
the infernal powers; but they are “naturall 
not brutal.” Among the Kalabarese Mr. Hut- 
chinson sketched manners in general.— 

of the Kala- 
the obsequies for the 


“The sidionl 
barese is that connected 


dead. At the deaths of Iron Bar, a very respect- 
able trader, and of the late King Archibong, I saw 
the absurdity of these rites carried out to their 


was to be his grave, which was made in 
the room where he died, and sunk to a of ten 
or twelve feet, that it might hold all the things put 


into it for his use in the next world. At the head 
of the grave a palm-oil light was burning with a 
livid flame, and cast a dim shade over a man, who 
had descended into it, for the purpose of arranging 
his furniture—brass pans, copper rods, mugs, jugs, 
pots, ewers, tureens, plates, knives and forks, spoons, 
soap, looking-glasses, and a heap of Manchester 
cloth, all impaired in their integrity by a slight 
fracture or a tear. In the evening I visited the 


place again. The grave was filled up and levelled. 
Over it was a number of mats, on which 
were squatted a score of women. In all the apart- 


ments of the court numbers of the soft sex were in 
a like position, and kept up the most dismal and 
dolorous mourning it is possible for the imagination 
to conceive. I find it out of my power to convey 
any idea of the sensation it communicated to me. 
It was not harsh, it was not loud, it was not crying, 
nor was it shrieking ; it bore no resemblance to an 
Irish wake, or to the squalling of a congregation of 
cats; but it was a puling, nauseating, melancholy 
howl, that would have turned my stomach long 
before it could have affected my brain.” 

Here trial by ordeal is practised, the most 
singular being the “ Afia-edet-ibom.”— 

**« Edet’ is the Efik name for ‘tooth,’ and ‘ibom’ 
means a black snake. This reptile’s teeth are small 
crooked things, like a sparrow's claws, and are 
inserted below the eye-ball by the Abiadiong. 
Should the accused eject the teeth by rolling his 
eye-ball in every direction, he is pronounced inno- 
cent; if not, he is deemed guilty. When the sus- 

culprit cannot emit the article of torture, it 
is dexterously pulled out by the operator with 
something like a leopard’s tooth; and the super- 
vening inflammation of the eye is an addition to 
the.other punishment bestowed for the offence 
suspected. ‘Afia-ibnot-idiok*is the fourth. ‘Idiok’ 
is the native name of achimpanzee. The operator 
holds the head (or ibnot) of a chimpanzee, over 
which he draws one line with chalk, another with 
charcoal. In case the operator favours the person 
under trial, the baboon’s head can be made to drag 
him towards the white line, signifying acquittal, as 
the black line is fatal.” 

Mr. Hutchinson compares certain fashions of 
the old Kalabar women to those of England in 
the seventeenth — 

“The very fashions which existed in England in 
1643, as described by Dr. Hall, in a little work ‘On 
the Loathsomeness of Long Hair,’ may be seen any 
re in the present year amongst the 
‘ How strangely do men cut their hairs—some all 
before; some all behind; some long round about 
their crownes, being cut short like cootes or popish 
priests and friars ; some have long locks at thew ears, 
as if they had four eares or were prickeared,—some 
have a little long lock onely before, hanging down to 
their noses like the tail of a weasell; every man 
being made a fvoole at the barber's pleasure, or 
making a foole of the barber for having to make 
him such a foole.’ The words printed in italics, 
describe the vailing fashion of hair- i 
amongst the tem save that instead of single 
locks, each pendant lappet is composed of three or 
four locks gathered in a plait.” 

A ge meee and interesting narrative is 
this by Mr. Hutchinson. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Wild Oats. By Capt. Lascelles Wraxall. (Brown 
& Co.)}—The mirror is held up to a hundred forms 
of modern life in this well-constructed and spirited 
story. Capt. Wraxall has no ambition, apparently, 
to become the painter of special portraits, the de- 
lineator of a class of scenes; his romance is one of 
the wide world, and it leads through every variety 
of “ surroundings,” if, in this epoch of ec- 
tions, we may employ the of Millennial 
Saints. He sometimes rises upon an University 


drama, so far as it moves upon the Continent, prin- 
_ relates to the doings of somewhat question- 


monde, whether at Baden Baden or Florence. 
The necessary mixture of Memphian and Bo- 
hemian fashions is contrived, however, with 
taste and ingenuity, so that the incidents will not 
displease even the most fastidious scruples. When 
we have said this, and added that Capt. Wraxall 
writes with dashing vigour, not disdaining popular 
effects, and wheeling about a sword of satire, of 
+ which the weight makes up for the blunt edge, 
we have, we think, recommended ‘ Wild Oats’ to 
attention. 

e Coquette: a Novel. Warner, 
Esq. (Dublin, Robertson; 
extremely weak, trashy novel, not even interesting.. 
The story has not substance enough to hang to- 
gether. Coquettes ought, at least, to be i- 
nating; but Miss Adaline Marsden is a melo- 
dramatic and spasmodic young lady, who does not 
charm the reader in the least. Indeed, she is 
entirely disagreeable. The style in which the 
book is written is limp and sentimental, but the 
print and paper are tolerably good; and in the 
absence of anything better, ‘ Coquette’ might 
do for railway reading. 

The Colonel's pune A or, Life is but a Dream: 
a Tale. By Mrs. Clere. (Saunders & Ottley.)— 
‘The Colonel’s Daughters’ is a mild, well-meaniuy 
tale, written apparently by some amiable amateur. 
It is dedicated to the Bishop of Manchester,—and 
it is just the kind of book that might be expected 
under the circumstances. 

Gladys of Harlech: a Novel. 3 vols. (Skeet.) 
—The author has indited a ponderous tale of 
Welsh chivalry belonging to the fifteenth century, 
and resounding with the clash of arms and the 
shouts of warriors. His Gladys is a lithe little 
heroine, elegant as a dancer of Egypt, the soul of 
fire in the imhage of beauty, and she is gallantly 
defended throughout from the perils of her stormy 
career. Chroniclers and traditionists, it is evident, 
have been elaborately studied, and sprinklings of 
quotations attest the enthusiasm of the writer, 
who has been tempted to his task, he says, by “‘a 
strong love of country,” and “a wish to extend ° 
a knowledge of its mountain lands, characteristics, 
traditions, prejudices, and superstitions,” at a re- 
markable period. Accordingly, the spirit of the 
narrative is historical, and the nobles who led their 
ranks for York and Lancaster figure largely and 
valiantly upon the page. These characters hold 
martial and heroic dialogues in magniloquent lan- 
guage, and their battle-axes glitter with true stage 
splendour under the rose-emblazoned banners and 
the standard of the red dragon. Margaret of 
Anjou is among the conspicuous of the 
story, and the defence of Harlech Castle is one of 
the main events. To the dark and fierce indi- 
viduals Gladys forms a contrast, and the sad love 
of Ethelred for thismountain queen of beauty serves 
to sweeten the historical medley. If the reader be 
not weary of this sort of chivalresque romance, he 
may find entertainment in ‘ Gladys of Harlech ; 
otherwise, we must warn him that it is cut upon a 
very ancient pattern. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Switzerland, the Pioneer of the Reformation ; or, 
La Suisse Allenande. By Madame la Comtesse 
Dora d’Istria. Translated from French, 
comprising the Chapter i by order of 
Imperial Government of the First Edition of 
the work, by H.G. (Fullarton & Co.)—‘“ Dora 


d’'Istria” is a pseudonym. The lady is a niece of 


335 
| every-day literature in its laboratories. Between * 
| the beginning and the end, however, all possible 
| _—y_,—* t Iron Bars, as 1. went im e | vicissitudes befall the hero, and, as a natural co- 
| yard, there was a dense crowd gathered round what | rollary, the reader is introduced to humanity of all 
| ranks and in every species of costume. It is here a 
great advantage to the author that he has seen 
much of men and manners, and is as competent to 
satirize diplomacy at German dueal courts as to 
sketch a night rev at St. Barnabas. The 
| hardly be justified until Sir Charles Dashwood were 
| to make himself at home in the resorts of the demi- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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the present Caimacan of Wallachia, belongs to the 
Ghika family, and is, we are told, ‘‘ Princess 
Helen.” She learned our language from “an 
English bonne” (which is a queer phrase), and lite- 
rature and liberality from Pappadopoulos. In 
various cities of Germany she improved her mind ; 
and, as we are informed, did not neglect the educa- 
tion of her body. An excellent swimmer, she saved 
a sister from drowning, and—think of it, ladies, 
who go languidly to church in ‘‘chairs” or car- 
riages !—she was the first to ascend the Méneh, a 
mountain of the Oberland chain, 13,500 English 
feet in height. At Venice, the Princess studied 
painting under Schiavoni; and, in 1849, being then 
twenty years of age, she married a Russian Prince, 
and proceeded to St. Petersburg. She is a 
strong-minded woman, and did not conceal her 
antipathies against Russian policy. We are con- 
sequently little surprised to find that at the end of 
six years, “her health requiring her to travel, no 
difficulty was made as to her passports”; and she 
is now, after enduring much persecution at the 
hands of the Jesuits, residing at Aarau, where she 
is engaged in writing the history of German, 
French, and Italian Switzerland. These two 
volumes form the first contribution. There is so 
much mystification, from the pretty portrait with 
the autograph of “‘ Dora d’Istria,” who is nobody, 
down to the last paragraph addressed to ‘‘ Naranda,” 
that we do not know what to make of a book which 
seems a gigantic “‘ tract,” intermixed with pleasant 
accounts of very familiar matters, and no chapter 
that need have been met by an Imperial decree. 

The History and Design of the Foundling Hospital. 
With a Memoir of the Founder. By John Brownlow. 
(Wade.)—Just eleven years ago Mr. Brownlow, 
the Secretary of the Hospital, published ‘Memo- 
randa; or, Chronicles of the Foundfing Hospital, 
including Memoirs of Captain Coram.’ That 
volume consisted of between three and four hun- 
dred pages, and nine illustrations, including an 
engraving of Hogarth’s fine head of the benevolent 
founder. The present volume is only of 144 pages, 
has few illustrations, Hogarth’s head not being 
among them, and is altogether an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory book compared with what may be 
termed the first editicn of the work. 

Sunbeams for all Seasons: a selected Series of 
Counsels, Cautions, and Precepts, dc. (Houlston & 
Wright.)—In this volume of odds and ends, se- 
lected without discretion, dislocated from their 
contexts, and alphabetically arranged, the reader 
will find very little counsel worth having, and very 
few cautions worth looking for. The compiler has 
‘fallen into the customary, and, it would seem, 
inevitable mistake, of heaping together a medley of 
good, bad, and indifferent fragments, the whole 
constituting an agglomeration without meaning or 
value. He might as well fill a warehouse with 
chips from the Apollo Belvedere, elbow-joints from 
marble Graces, velvet shreds from royal canopies, 
burnt clay from a brick-field, jewels wrenched from 
their settings and buried in sawdust, acanthus 
leaves from Corinthian pillars, old city door-posts, 
coronation robes and the rags of more ignoble 
beggars than those of the United Provinces, as 
imagine that a book constructed upon the plan he 
has adopted deserves to rank as a moral and 
literary manual. Jt is simply a mess of platitudes 
and absurdities, glittering with an occasional 
“* gem of poesy”—to quote an originality from the 
editor’s pen—or little wandering star of philosophy 
that has lost its way in a common-place book. We 
submit some specimens of the excellenceto which 
the art of definitions has been carried in these 
variegated pages :—“‘ Bachelor, a perturbed spirit, 
which i only can exorcise ;"—‘“ Bank, a 
hospital for co 
things brought to light ;”—“‘ Prison, young crime’s 

ishing school.” A hundred others might be 
quoted which the compiler should have left where 
he probably found them,—in the columns of cheap 
periodicals long ago sold by the hundred-weight. 

Jamie’s Questions. By Emma Davenport. (Dean 
& Son.)—Jamie’s questions are very simple ones, 
consisting of “‘ Will this chestnut grow into-a tree? 
Cannot there be a burning mountain in England? 
Is the ark still standing on Mount Ararat? Do 
you think Pharaoh's chariot is still at the bottom 
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of the sea? What is a Druid? From what 
country do gipsies come? How did the spider 
learn to make his web? What isa mummy! Is 
a tournament a real or a sham fight? Why was 
Sir A. Wellesley called Wellington? and what does 
Union Jack mean?” all of which are answered as 
a loving and intelligent mother would answer her 
child’s inquiries; but the illustrations are poor, 
and the flags need to be coloured, for the better 
understanding of the chapter on that subject. Our 
young painters may doubtless try their skill on 
em 


A Chil@’s Walk through the Year. (Jackson & 
Walford.)—The authoress “introduces a few new 
rhymes with pleasure,” but we are so forcibly re- 
minded by them of the beverage with which our 
childhood was regaled (doubtless for the benefit of 
our complexion !)that we cannot possibly reciprocate 
the authoress’s sentiments on this occasion. 

The Child's Legend of St. Valentine, showing how 
St. Valentine once upon a time paid a Visit to the 
City of Norwich. By M. and E. Kirby. (Nor- 
wich, Cundall & Miller; London, Simpkin & 
Marshall.)—The little people who read this legend 
will wish St. Valentine to pay them a visit, and 
shower bats, balls, cakes, comforters, kites, and 
kickshaws upon them as he is said to have done on 
the favoured people of Norwich. We fancy we 
can hear the sound of their voices shouting ‘‘ For 
he’s a jolly good fellow, and so say all of us!” 

Handbook of Political Economy. By Sigma. 
(Bosworth & Harrison.)—A book of shreds and 
patches, clipped from various writers whose systems 
are more or less opposed to each other,—a fact of 
which Sigma does not appear to be aware. The 
result is confusion; not made better by the com- 
piler’s comments, which betray an imperfect and 
inaccurate acquaintance with his subject. His 
Preface, however, is not without the customary 
rebuke to all previous authorities. ‘The errors 
into which they have fallen,” we are told, “ are 
chicfy of two descriptions—either arguing from 
facts, the truth of which they assume without 
sufficient evidence, or resting upon ascertained 
facts conclusions which they are not competent to 
support.” It needed no ghost to tell the merest 
tyro in logic that errors being admitted, they must 
come under one or other of these two descriptions, 
which, in fact, exhaust every variety of false argu- 
ment. We cannot recommend ‘The Handbook’ 
to any student’s use. 

Atlas of Human Anatomy and Physiology; accom- 
panied by a Handbook explanatory of the Plates. 
By William Fermer, M.R.C.S.; and superintended 
by John Goodsir, M.D. (Edinburgh, Johnston.) 
—This is a laudable attempt, by two distin- 
guished anatomists, to give a popular account of 
the anatomy and physiology of the human body. 
The Atlas consists of eight handsome, accurately- 
designed plates, in oe views of. the 
anatomy of the human body. Microscopical draw- 
ings of the minute structure of the organs are 
added to each plate. The Handbook gives a com- 
plete and judicious account of the anatomy and 
physiology of the human body. The importance 
of raising the standard of public health is now 
everywhere acknowledged; and we know of no 
means by which this can be done so effectually 
as by instructing the public in the nature of those 
functions which, when deranged and stopped, cause 
disease and death. There is nothing in these 
diagrams objectionable ; and we can recommend 
them as adapted for use in schools or for private 
instruction. We are glad to find so distinguished 
an anatomist and physiological teacher as Prof. 
Goodsir, of Edinburgh, giving the sanction of his 
name and sisting tis assistance in such a work. 

GERMAN Books.—A History of the Precursors 
of the Reformation in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries—[ Die Vorreformatoren], by F. Bohringer, 
opens with a bulky biography of John Wycliffe, 
which occupies the first volume. The anti-reform- 
ing interest, so far as decorative art is concerned, 
is represented by A History of Liturgical Vestments 
in the Middle Ages—([Geschichte der Liturgischen 
Gewdnder)], — written by F. Bock, and superbly 
illustrated with illuminated copies of patterns. In 
a handsome volume, by J. Roth, entitled Der Vesur 


und die Umgebung von Neapcl, a region that has 


R 
St. 


lately been physically as well as politically con. 
spicuous, is in the former sense closely examined, 
fore 1631, no work ially devoted to Vesu. 
vius was published ; but the eruption that occurred 
in that year flung nearly a hundred treatises into 
existence ; and in 1750, the volcanic products be. 
came the subject of scientific investigation. 
that was attainable respecting the earlier 
sions, with copious accounts of recent out 
have been brought together by Herr Roth, who 
elucidates his theme with w ts. Those who 
would view Italy through German spectacles may 
take their choice among the collection of sketches 
entitled Figuren, Geschichte, Leben und Scenerie aus 
Italien —[Italian Figures, History, Life, and 
Scenery,}—by Herr F. Gregovius; the diary of 
tour performed —— Sicily and Naples—{Sici- 
lien und Neapel],—by Dr. Carus, in the winter of 
1853-4; and the experienees of Italian travel, 
which, under the rubric Aus und tiber Italien— 
[From and about Italy],—Herr Schliiter communi. 
cates in a series of letters to a private friend. On 
the same shelf with them may be placed the notes 
of a Swiss tour—[Schweizerische Touristenblitter, |— 
taken by Herr Alfred Miiller. Formidable is the 
aspect of a work on Latin Style—[ Die Lateinische 
Stillehre,|—by Dr. George Wichert. This stout 
octavo contains two treatises: one on the rela- 
tions and forms of the Apodosis—[{Nachsatz];— 
the other on Paratactic order. This latter title 
looks almost like a quiz, but is seriously meant. 
“‘ By Parataxis,” says the learned Doctor, “ we 
signify that order in which two words, or two ex- 
pressions equivalent to words, are brought 
for the sake of rhetorical emphasis.” The juxta- 
position of “‘facilen” and “ dificilem” in this sen- 
tence from Quintilian :— “Rem suapte natura 
facilem difficilem interrogatio facit,” is a case in 
point,—the parataxis being here antithetical. A 
novel, by George Hesekiel, illustrating the history 
of the French Consulate, and originally published in 
the ‘Berliner Revue,’ has been reprinted in a 
separate volume :— it is entitled ‘‘ Graf Anethan 
d’Entragues.” Some readers may possibly take 
interest in a treatise on German Banks of Issue, 
—[Die Deutsche Zettelbanken|,— by H. 8S. Hertz; 
in another treatise, by W. Fardely, on the Tele- 
graph in connexion. with Railways-—[Der Zeiger 
Telegraph fiir den Eisenbahndienst};—and in the 
fact that a tragedy on the subject of Gyges and 
his Ring— [@yges und scin Ring],—has been pub- 
lished by Herr Hebbel. The Brothers Grimm 
have completed their incomparable collection of 
Popular Tales—[ Kinder und Hausmdrchen], witha 
learned volume in which the sources of the 
separate tales are indicated, and comparisons are 
made between different countries in the matter of 
folk-lore. A residence of several months in this 
island has enabled Dr. J. A. Voigt to collect a 
mass of information about the state of education 
in England and Scotland, which he publishes in 
an octavo volume—[Mittheilung iiber das Unter- 
richtswesen Englands und Schottlands},—dedicating 
the same to Dr. L. Schmitz, Rector of the High 
School, Edinburgh. 
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Family Life, tr. by Gardiner, 2nd edit. 3a. 6d. 

der Hoeven’s , trans. by Clark (in 2 vola.), Vol. 2, 30s. 
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: ECLIPSE OF THE SUN. 
On Monday next, March 15, will occur the only 
of the sun which will be nearly total in 
England during the remainder of the present cen- 
tury. Throughout a strip of England it will be 
annular, that is, the moon will hide all the sun, 
except a narrow ring all the way round the edge. 
And this time the ring will be extremely narrow. In 
London, nearly the whole of the sun will be 
eclipsed, but not annularly: nearly 98 per cent. of 
the sun’s diameter will be covered at one minute 
a one. The line of annular eclipse enters Eng- 
close to Lyme Regis at a few minutes before 
1 P.M., and passes near Yeovil, Castle Cary, West- 
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es by no means reconcileable with the impres- 
sions of actual observers. A curious a has 
repeatedly presented itself shortly before the commence- 
ment of totality and soon after its termination, or when the 
solar crescent a ey | appreciable breadth. It con- 
sists in the rapid passage and light waves over the 
ground or along walls, and we ee remarked in 
the south of France during the of 1842, and at seve- 
ral stations in Prussia in 1851. In the metropolis the eclipse 
will be very large, though not annular; 978-1000ths of the 
sun's ter will be covered moon at 1h. 1m. 
P.M., OF solar crescent will then present a breadth of 
less than 45 seconds of arc. This corresponds to the appear- 
ance of the sun about 1 m. 10s. previous to the commence- 
ment of totality in the eclipse of og 1851, and from expe- 
rience on that occasion I entertain little doubt that there 
will be a very considerable degree of gloom in London; 
not, perhaps, what would be termed darkness, but rather 

ing of that unnatural shade which invariably accom- 
panies the total phase. Stars or planets ma podem.) 4 
ticularly if their positions are known to the observer before- 
hand. The sky will appear to close in and deepen almost 
into violet, and the aspect of things gen may be 


bury, Swindon, Lechlade, Witney, Brackley, Tow- | changed. 


cester, Northampton, Wellingborough, Oundle, 
Crowland, Holbeach, and out at the Wash at about 
2 minutes after 1 p.m. Mr. Hind says :— 

“The central line near to which the greatest degree of 
darkness and the more imposing phenomena are to be 
expected will cross the Great Western Railway, as above 
stated, close to the station at Swindon, which will accord- 
ingly be the most accessible point in this direction for 
those residents in the metropolis who may wish to view the 
eclipse to the best advantage. It will traverse the main 
line of the London and North-Western about a mile from 
the Blisworth station; and, leaving Peterborough four 
miles to the south-east, will cross the Great Northern Rail- 
way near its junction with the East Lincolnshire and Mid- 
land lines. The respective companies might probably add 
to their revenues by affording facilities for the conveyance 
of the public to the above points on the morning of the 15th 
of March. Swindon will, perhaps, be 
position, as the magnitude of the ecli will be somewhat 
greater there than higher up the central line. 
unprofessional observer I would suggest that he will find 
his advantage in leaving telescopes at home. The phenomena 
which require their aid are not certain to occur in this 
— and while he is looking for them he would, un- 

tedly, lose the best view of those far grander appear- 
ances on the earth and in the heavens which have especially 
rivetted the observer's attention in great eclipses of the 
sun. A few coloured glasses varying in depth of shade will 
be useful in watching the successive phases of the eclipse, 
but he will need no assistance. A perusal of some 
—_ account of the appearances attending the totality 

probably enable him to see more than he would do if 
entirely unacquainted therewith ; he will then know what 
to look for, and will be less likely to be disconcerted by- the 
almost supernatural aspect of everything around him. It 
cannot be too well understood that it is only upon or very 
near to the central line that we are to anticipate the 
striking effects.” 

We heartily concur in the advice to take no tele- 
scope. But if there should be any persons who do not 
believe they have seen an astronomical pheno- 
menon unless they have ped through an artifi- 
cial eye with which they have never learnt to see, 
we recommend a common opera-glass, of not quite 
so high a power as is used by those who are very 

icular about the length of a dancer’s nose. 

is, with a few pieces of coloured glass, will be 

ample for the purpose. And let no one turn up 

his own nose at an opera-glass : remember that it 

is the old telescope of all, the one with which the 

** Tuscan artist ” did first ‘‘ descry new worlds.” We 
make another quotation from Mr. Hind :— 

When two- , or rather more, of the sun's diameter 
are covered by the moon, or when the sun has assumed the 

presented by the moon three or four days before the 
change, a decided alteration in the colour of the landsca 
will be remarked ; a gradually a ey | yellow tinge 
creep over it, and about the same time has generally com- 
menced that period of unusual stillness of nature which is 
frequently a marked characteristic of the absence of sun- 

t. Ten minutes or thereabouts previous to the greatest 

the pale or azure blue of the sky will change to 

t or the horizon will begin to close in on 
side of spectator, and shortly after the heavens 
st 


most 


to descend upon him. This apparent descent of the 

sky ruck me as one of the most astonishing and imposing 
ects of the totality in 1851: indeed, on t occasion it 
was truly appalling. For two or three minutes at the time 
of the t obscuration the planet Venus and several of 
test stars will probably come into view, while 
rver will have assumed that 
y appearance which has never failed to 
induce feelings of awe. Objects will then appear tinged 
with dull olive or purple ; the clouds, if favourably placed 
for the effect, will seem to be almost in contact with him, 
and the black ome pecs on the face of the sun, and 
surrounded by a t halo, will appear to be hardly 
more than a hundred yards distant. However a person may 
have prepared himself for the phenomena of a great eclipse 
it is not unlikely that his -~possession may desert him 
when the grandeur of the scene is before him; and I am 
inclined to attribute to this circumstance want of 
accordance in the descriptions of some of the appearances 


It would be useful to many of our readers who 
want to know the eclipsed sun, first to make a 
little more acquaintance with the uneclipsed body. 
Let them watch the sun through a dark glass for 
about a quarter of an hour on the day immediately 
preceding the eclipse. 


The following suggestions for observation of the 

eclipse are offered by the Astronomer Royal :— 
I. Observations not requiring Instruments. 

1. As the eclipse advances, it is desirable to ob- 
tain some notion or measure of the degree of dark- 
ness. 

2. At what distance from the eye can a book or 
paper, exhibiting type of different sizes, be read ? 

3. Hold up-a lighted candle nearly between the 
sun and your eye. At how many sun-breadths’ 
distance from the sun can the flame be seen ! 

4. If you are in an elevated position, remark the 
changes of colour and appearance of the surround- 
ing objects in the landscape. 

5. If you see the’spots of light formed by the 
intersecting shadows of the boughs of trees, re- 
mark whether they exhibit the form of the 
sun. 

6. When the annulus is formed you will pro- 
bably observe it with a darkened glass; but you 
are particularly requested to devote one instant (as 
early as possible) to the verification of this point— 
viz., when the annular sun is viewed with the 
naked eye does it appear an annulus or a fully illu- 
minated disc ’ 

II. Optical, Astronomical, and Solar-Physical Ob- 
servations requiring the Use of Instruments. 

7. As the eclipse advances, estimate (on the 
image seen in the telescope) the comparative inten- 
sity of the sun’s light near the centre of his disc 
and near his limb 

8. For the more critical observations it is de- 
sirable that the power of your telescope should be 
so low as to give you an easy view of the whole 
breadth of the sun. 

9. Remark irregularities on the moon’s limb. 

10. As the cusps become very sharp, remark 
whether they are irregular. For this, and for all 
the observations near the annular phase, it is neces- 
sary that you be provided either with a graduated 
prismatic shade, or with a succession of shades of 
different intensity, and that you instantly select 
the shade which is most ble to your eye. 

11. Remark whether the sun’s light extends be- 
yond the intersection of the limbs of sun and 
moon, 80 as to make the moon’s limb visible beyond 
that intersection. For this p the bright 
parts of the sun must be put out of the field of 
view, and the shade must be withdrawn. 

12. As the annularity approaches and is formed, 
remark whether Baily's Beads and Strings are 
formed ; whether first formed at points correspond- 
ing to large inequalities of the moon's limb; whe- 
ther they surround the moon; how they form and 
break. Only an instant can be given to this ob- 
servation. It is of the utmost importance to be 
assured that your vision at the instant immediately 
preceding, especially of the moon's inequalities, is 
very distinct. 

13. Remark, as one of the most important 
observations of the eclipse, whether any red flames 


are seen on the sun’s limb. For this purpose 

must withdraw the shade, if you are cathe poe 
track, the instant after formation of the annulus ; 
if you are not on the annular track, as soon as the 
eye can bear the sun. On the annular track the 
whole line must be rapidly scrutinized ; and when 
the ring breaks, the still illuminated part must be 

t out of the field, and the moon’s dark limb must 

surveyed. At places not on the annular track, 
this plan (namely, to exclude the illuminated por- 
tion of the disc from the field, and to survey the 
moon’s dark limb) must be followed throug 
It seems not improbable that the best chance of 
seeing red flames will be obtained at places not on 
the annular track. 

14. At the breaking up of the annulus, look for 
Baily’s Beads as before. 

15. Do not attempt any record during or near 
the annularity. Endeavour to impress observa- 
tions on your memory as well as you can. If you 
have an assistant seated at a table with a chrono- 
meter and writing materials, you may give him 
signals for the register of time; but you must con- 
nect the phenomena with the time ards. 

16. A good sextant observer may obtain valua- 
ble observations for correction of the lunar tables 
by measuring the intervals between the points of 
the bright cusps. The observations will require 
great nerve, and will be difficult ; but where most 
difficult they will be most valuable. 

17. It seems doubtful whether any valid 
graphic record can be made, on account of the ex- 
treme rapidity of the change of ap ces. Thus, 
in the neighbourhood of London, the line of cusps 
will change from the vertical to the horizontal 
position in about three minutes of time. 

18. If you have a doubly-refracting prism it will 
be desirable to make observations on the polariza- 
tion of the light from the sun's limb. For this 
purpose, when the lune is narrow, place the prism 
so as to separate the two images transversely to the 
limb, and remark which image is brighter. Turn 
the prism 180 d round the visual ray, and 
repeat the observation. Remark carefully the posi- 
‘tions of the prism. The prism may be used with 
the naked eye, or with the telescope, according to 
the amount of its angular separation of images. 

III. Meteorological Observations. 

19. For change in intensity of solar radiation, 
observations with the actinometer or the black- 
bulb thermometer should be kept up during the 
eclipse. The latter are most trustworthy when the 
bulb is inclosed in an exhausted glass sphere. 

20. The barometer should be repeatedly 
served. 

21. The thermometer should be frequently ob- 
served, and the general feelings of cold sh be 
noted. 

22. Observations of humidity are very im 
They should be made by the use either of Daniell’s 
dew-point instrument, or of the wet-bulb thermo- 
meter. G. B. Arry. 

March 8. 


An Easy Method of obtaining Photographie Records 
of the approaching Solar Eclipse. 

Permit me to suggest to your readers a very 
simple and inexpensive mearis of obtaining 
photographs of the eclipse of the 15th inst. 

When the sun shines perpefdicularly on a double 
concave lens, the greater number of rays pass 
through, suffering refraction and dispersion ; others, 
however, are reflected from the two surfaces: the 
first surface—acting like a concave speculum—re- 
flects them back again to a focus, and forms an 
image of the sun, varying in size according to the 
depth of curvature. e clearness of this image 
is, however, interfered with by rays which are 
reflected from the second, interior, of the lens, 
which, acting in this case like a conrex mirror, re- 
flects and disperses them on and around the image 
formed in the focus of the first surface. The re- 
flection from this second surface can be easily got 
rid of by grinding it with fine emery, and then 
coating it with a solution of black sealing-wax in 
spirit, or with any other black varnish. 

My proposition then is, to procure a double con- 
cave spectacle-glass, sufficiently shallow to reflect 


an image of the sun at least several feet off, so as 
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BE: 


perpendicular on the surface of lens, 
and be reflected back again to a little on one 
side of the hole by which it entered, where must 


be an arrangement for eg he focusing-glass 
e size of aperture 


I will not trespass on your space by entering 
into details of the arrangement, as they are such 


appre 
«ciated by any one who has tried his hand at helio- | i 


photography; and the slight expense, as an outlay of 
a few pence, and alittle mechanical ingenuity, will 
put any one in possession of an instrument capable 
of giving a very fair image of the sun of any desired 
‘size. No clockwork will be required, as the expo- 
sure will be but a very small fraction of a second. 
The distortion of the image arising from the surface 
not being truly ground is not so great as would be 
imagined,—as with an ordinary very shallow con- 
cave spectacle glass I have obtained excellent 
ee of the solar spots; there is, besides, no 


ifficulty about the focus, as the visual and chemical _ 


focus of reflected images are coincident. 
Of course, where access can be had toa telescope, 
Sep means let it be converted into a camera for 
purpose; but my object in writing this is to 
show how any one acquainted with photography 
may easily obtain large and valuable photographs 
of thisrare and important astr ical phenomenon 
I am, &c., WILLIAM CROOKES, 
to the Ph i iety. 
Secretary 
ROYAL LITERARY FUND. 
. Tue Annual General Meeting of the Society 
was held on Wednesday last, Earl Stanhope in the 
chair 


After the usual Accounts and Reports were 
read, Mr. DicKENS rose and expressed a hope that 
the course which he was about to take would be 
equally satisfactory to both the parties in that 
room. This might appear at first sight a rather 
romantic trustfulness on his part, but he would 
show the meeting, in a few words, what a practical 
expectation it really was. On former occasions the 
majority who had supported the Committee and. 
the continuance of the present state of things 
—a majority of which the Committee them- 
selves formed so influential, so satisfied, so 
laudatory and so very large a part — strongly 
objected to the drawing of ae comparison between 
that institution and any like institution in the 
known world. Now, no such comparison should 
be heard from him that day. At previous meetings 
he had observed that details and figures were ex- 
tremely unpopular, and were certain to excite a 
considerable amount of resentment. He hoped 
that the abstinence which he had himself re- 
solved upon exhibiting on that occasion would be 
observed by both parties. He should not on any 
account venture to enter into any of the details of 
the last published accounts—so sensible was he 
that it must seem like the wanderings of a lunatic 
—to show in detail how forty-one charitable distri- 
butions had cost, on the average, 13/. each, that 
being absolutely more in three cases than the sum 
granted, oe only fifteen of the cases were new 
ones, all the others being those of persons who had 
been relieved from one to eight times. For these 
Teasons, and with a view to the promotion of gene- 
ral goodwill among them, he should confine him- 
self that day to the assertion of a principle: in the 

remarked on 


face of the public, who, as he had 
4previous occasions, must in the end be the real 


j in this matter, he wished to fasten 
| and those who acted with him in this 
matter, the distimct assertion of a plain principle : 
and he wished to fasten upon the Committee, and 
those who supported them, the distinct assertion 
of a plain. The very moderate 
amendment which he had to was this :— 
‘‘That theaccounts of the Fund, showing 
a systematic expenditure of from 40/. to 45/. in the 
giving away of every 1001. of grants, are not quite 
i ; that such an iation of money, 
subscribed with a clearly ed charitable object, 
is not quite right; that its continuance as a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Li Fund is not so 
consistent with the professions of the Literary 
Fund as to tend to uphold that institution in 
neral confidence ; that such continuance, there- 
ore, Ss to be sanctioned from year to 
year, and is now protested against.” 
—This resolution would, no doubt, be duly put 
from the chair, and duly negatived, and he and 
his friends would be contented with that result. 
It would then have been distinctly proclaimed 
“that the accounts of the Literary Fund, show- 
ing a 8 ic expenditure of from 401. to 
45/. in the giving away of every 1001. of grants” 
were “‘ quite satisfactory ;” and, further, that the 
continuance of such an appropriation of money 
subscribed with a clearly-defined charitable object 
"was quite right, and that it ought to be sanctioned 
from year to year, and not protested against. To 
the acceptance of his own responsibility, and to 
the throwing their responsibility on the committee, 
he had steadily resolved to confine himself that 
day. He was there wholly and solely for that pur- 
! , and no consideration whatever should induce 
im to swerve from it. In conjunction with two 
friends who were near him (Mr. Dilke and Mr. 
John Forster), he had written, and caused to be 
circulated among all the members of the society 
_ without any distinction of opinion, a printed paper, 
| in which they had set forth what appeared to them 
to be very grave, self-evident objections to its ad- 
ministration and its expenditure. If any cham- 
pion of that administration and that expenditure 
should impugn any one of their statements in 
— they would answer him; but he wished it to 
distinctly understood that to skirmishi 
escapes from the one unqualified declaration that 
the present system was right, and did not require 
alteration, he would not in any way contribute by 
his conduct. He would now give the comforting 
assurance that, after the resolution which he had 
‘read had been put and disposed of, not one word 
_ would be heard from his lips or from those of. Mr. 
Dilke, or from those of Mr. Forster, until that 
‘time next year. They assumed, as they were 
bound in courtesy*to do, that their ——— had 
no more desire to shrink from the broad, open, 
and manly acceptance of their responsibility than 
they had to shrink from theirs.. Here, in this 
resolution, read affirmatively and read negatively, 
were the two responsibilities for and against. Let 
each side accept its own, and let both sides then 
go on their way rejoicing. — Mr. J. Forster 
seconded the resolution without making any 
remark. 

Four officers of the Society—Mr. Monckton 
Dr. W. Mr. BLackMorg, and Mr. 
BELL replied ; and Mr. Bell entered into a minute 
and critical examination of ‘‘ The Case” circulated 
by the Reformers, and published last week in this 
journal. The Reformers, however, abided by their 
declared intention, and allowed the Resolution pro- 

to s for itself. It will be sufficient, 
therefore, if we submit the more salient points of 
Mr. Bell’s criticism, with a few words of comment. 

Mr. BE tt first directed attention to an error in 
“ The Case,” which set forth that ‘the sum distri- 
buted in relieving claimants was 1,225/., and the 
ex of its distribution was 532/.,”—-whereas 
the total of 532/. included money paid for collection. 
This is correct; it does include 20/., the salary of 
the Collector, and 3/. 6s. 9d. paid for advertise- 
ments. The actual cost of distribution was 5071. 
10s. 5d., as stated in this journal on the 23rd of 
Jan last. Now to what extent do these errors 
affect the truth of the Resolution, moved by Mr. 
| Dickens, which sets forth — that the accounts 


“showa expenditure of from 401. to 46], 
in the giving away of every 1007.” ; and the “sys. 
tematic expenditure,” after ing both the 
sums objected to, is, as nearly as possible, 411. Ty, 
Mr. Bell also commented on the following state. 
ment :—‘‘ that at a time when the Committee were 
doling out relief in such si donations a6 five, 


voted one hundred 


mittee, place twenty-nine years ago ; 
“it was not more rational to blame the 
sent Committee for it, than it would be to 
move a vote of censure on Lord Derby be. 
cause Sir bs at brought in a bill for eman- 
cipating ‘atholics nearly thirty years — 
“The Committee,” he said, ‘‘felt something like 
indignation—he really must use that word—at 
finding ee thrown upon the general 
fairness of their conduct.” 

Now, the Reformers had preferred no of 
personal — against the Members 
Committee. ow could they? They know no 
more of the ings of the Committee, of its 
fairness or its honesty, or of the distribution of the 
funds intrusted to it, than is contained in the 
following account rendered.— 

“ Forty-one Grants for Relief, 1 » 2252.” 
But Mr. Milnes and Mr. Bell and every one of 
our readers know that a committee—as a com- 
mittee—is always and of necessity treated and 
spoken of as one and the same. If it were not so, 
how could the Committee have gone on year 
year for twenty years reprinting the same lauda- 
tory paragraph about their ptitude and deli- 
cacy, and for twenty years cohen? ‘the opportunit 
of returning their grateful acknowledgments for 
it? Why, as they now argue, they have been 
priding themselves on testimonials given to other 


men. 

Another question raised by the Reformers was 
thus met by Mr. Bell. “Strong objections,” he 
said, “‘was taken in the pamphlet to the form of 
application for relief, and to the circumstance that 
it was necessary in all cases to have the testimo- 
nials of two or more respectable persons authenti- 
cating the facts. Previously to the year 1841, 
there was no form of application: all appeals for 
relief being made in a very loose manner. In that 

ear, on the motion of Mr. , seconded by 

r. Dilke, was adopted the form which had been 
used ever since; and whatever might be said by 
any one else, he thought Mr. Dilke had no right 
to object to it. 

Mr. Bell here admits that, prior to 1841, “all 
appeals for relief were made in a very loose man- 
ner,”—and he might have added that all relief was 
granted in a very loose manner. So loose, indeed, 
was the manner, that it was often impossible to 
find any trace, except in the books of the Society, 
of that “‘genius and learning” in favour of which 
the grants were made. The cases of the two widows 
of the two officers of the iety, who received 
1002. each, were merely adduced in illustration of 
what might de done by an irresponsible Committee; 
and yet the self-trumpetings of the Committee be 
as loud as they are now. The Reformers might 
have added other cases of widows,—of two widows 
of one man, both relieved out of the Fund,—or the 
case of a lady, who between relief granted and 4 
second application, was unfortunately sent to 
prison as a begging-letter impostor. Mr. Bell, 
when he fixed the responsibility of this law on one 
of the Reformers, ought to have stated these, and 
a hundred like facts, by way of and in 


. He might, indeed, have acknow- 
that in those “loose” times the money given 
to the Society did not always reach the Treasurer, 
—that the money granted did not always by 


draft from the we think the By-law 
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338 
to get it of a good 
roughen and black one si 
and mount it-at the end o 
a beam of i 
en, and rm no Instance (it is believed) ex. 

orty—pounds, the 
reduce the photographic intensity to within manage- members” ; and that “one of the deceased was a 
able bounds, is a matter for experiment alone to man of fortune, who bequeathed two legacies of a 

hundred guineas each to friends.” He remarked, 
that what was here objected i the Com. 
#8 would readily suggest themselves to any one,— 
if not at the time of first putting together the 
apparatus, at all events at one of the experimental 
trials which should be made previously, in order 
to become thoroughly familiar with the working of 
the instrument when the time for action arrives. 
Some advantages of this plan are, the great 
diminution of light and heat occasioned by re- 
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No. 15. directs—to the applicant, but through im- ship 
termediate agencies, — and once, at least, after 
wearisome importunity, it did pass, in the form of § Trac 
a draft on a private banker,—returned, however, the s 
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from the banker, with the brief comment, “no 
effects.” If Mr. Bell does not know of these “loose” 
doings, let him consult the Registrars or the Secre- 
. If he does, we ask him whether honest men 
could sit on the Committee without some such pro- 
tection? Such laws are in their nature temporary, 
and ought not to continue one hour after the neces- 
sity had ceased. Two or three things, however, 
we collect from Mr. Bell’s statement :—there have 
been very “loose” doings in the Committee,—there 
have been Reformers in the Committee,—and it is a 
legitimate inference, that if the manner of conduct- 
ing the business is less ‘“‘loose” now than here- 
, Mr. Bell attributes it to one of the Re- 


formers. 
statement to which Mr. Bell referred 


was this—that in 1802 there were 394 annual sub- | ' 


scribers, whereas in 1857 there were but few above 
a hundred, notwiths ing the astonishing in- 
crease in the number of ers, and therefore, as 
might be supposed, in the number of those who 
would take an interest in the fate and fortunes of 
literary men. This, Mr. Bell said, was an error— 
in 1802 there were only 185 annual subscribers, 
and in 1857 there were 119. Assuming the error, 
the question is only affected in degree. But Mr. 
Bell was asked, whether he had any better autho- 
rity for what he was saying than the published 
statements of the Committee! It was from those 
statements, with the assistance of the Secretary, 
that the figures were obtained. Mr. Bell said the 
statements were not false, but there was an error 
in the mode of taking the account. Why not 
rather an error in making the account, or possibly 
in stating the accounts! The printed and pub- 
lished accounts, checked by the fenton are the 
authority on which the Reformers relied, and they 
have made so few errors, that we are inclined still | 
to confide in them. As to the 119 annual subscribers 
in 1857, many members must have the printed Re- 

on their table, and can therefore determine the 


for themselves; for our own part, we have 
examined the list, and had the list examined by 
others, and the result is, that the number of an- | 
nual subscribers is, as we make out, not a little | 
more than 100, as stated by the Reformers, but a | 
little less. The Reformers may be in error, of | 
course, but Mr. Bell is not infallible. It was Mr. | 
Bell who fell into, or was led into, the astounding 
error, which passed current for a twelvemonth, | 
“ that a house-fund had been expressly subscribed | 
for the maintenance of a house,—which special | 
fund ‘ had been for many years in course of ac- | 
cretion’ which amounted in 1821 to 6,5411.,” 
when the 6,541/. was transferred to the general 
accounts; and “ he greatly questioned the right of 
any one to divert it to any other purpose 
one it was subscribed for;” although, as subse- | 
quently proved and admitted, not a solitary 100J. , 
of these i thousands ever existed. 

The Resolution proposed by Mr. Dickens was | 
negatived, as a matter of course, by a majority of | 
70 to 14. After this, an old Member, Mr. Purton , 
Cooper, who appeared for the first time, as we | 
understood, at Meetings, moved, 

“That a Sub-Committee be appointed to in- , 
quire, before the next General Meeting, whether it | 
be possible to diminish the annual expenses of the | 
_ and if so, in what respects, without injury | 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

The authorities at Oxford have consented to hold 
their A.A. Examination in London this year. This 
has been done at the request of a Committee of 

in London, and they are assured of 
upwards of two hundred candidates. 


are thirty-four candidates for the fellow- 
ip of the Royal Society this year. 
following notes on the Rawlinson MSS. and 


than the , 


apart nara one who speaks with authority on 


“Oxford. 
“TI beg you to admit a few lines in answer 
to the remarks of your t F.S.A. re- 
specting the ipts of Dr. Rawlinson and 


ishop Tanner, so long, as he states, neglected 
the authorities of the University. He is m 
mistaken in supposing that no catalogues have ever 
been made of : has been for more than 
fifty years a catalogue of each collection, either 
lying on the table with the other catalogues of 
manuscripts, or in the study adjoin- 
ing, to the i ion of all—very often re- 
students. True it is, 
as F.S.A. states, that the ian staff is very in- 
ferior in number to that of the British Museum, 
and he might have added that the curators of the 
Bodleian Library have not the advantage of draw- 
ing resources when needed from a nation’s purse ; 
but that little staff has not neglected the duty of 
cataloguing the various collections of MSS. as well 
as the printed books. At ta new 
has been completed and printed of Bishop Tanner's 
Manuscripts. This very day the last sheet has 
been returned to the printer corrected for ‘press.’ 
The Index will be finished in a week, and imme- 
diately put to , and it is hoped that the whole 
will be ready for publication before the long vaca- 
tion. As to Dr. Rawlinson’s Manuscripts, this very 
extensive collection has not been neglected. It has 
for some time been divided into classes, of each of 
which, as I stated above, there has long existed a 
catalogue always open to inspection, and of all these 
a new catalogue is very far advanced. Class 1. 
The Biblical and Classical MSS. are and will be 
continued to be i in the new general 
Bodleian Catalogue of Greek and Latin MSS. 
now printing under the care of the sub-librarian, 
the Rev. H. A. Coxe. 2. General History.—This 
large class is finished (de novo, as all the rest will 
be), and will be delivered into the printer’s hands 
in a few days. 3. Heraldic, Genealogical, and 
Topographical.—Of this class a new catalogue is 
very far advanced. 4. Letters.—A catalogue of, 
with an index, was lately compiled by the late Dr. 
Bliss, and will in due course be printed. 5. Mis- 
cellaneous.—When it is known that Dr. Rawlin- 
son gave direction to his agents to purchase every- 
thing in the shape of a manuscript, it may ai y 
be imagined how very extensive this class must be. 
Still, part is done, and no exertion, I am sure, will 
be wanting in those employed in the cataloguing 
of it. The public have only to be assured, that 
until all is printed, the manuscript catalogue may 
be referred to and made use of by any student who 
will ask for it. 
An account of the proposed memorial to the 
uards slain in the Crimea is travelling round the 
newspaper world,—erroneous in nearly all its points. 
The memorial, we believe, will not be an obelisk. 
It will not stand in Hyde Park. The memorial 
now in in Mr. Bell’s studio, consists of 
three figures,— private soldiers in the Guards :—a 
Grenadier, a Fusilier, and a Coldstream, in full 
marching order, and in their coats as they fought 
Inkerman, that terrible November dawn. 
Above them stands a colossal statue of Honour— 
the soldier's bride. The pedestal is of granite; 
and the figures which surmount it will be cast of 
bronze from cannon captured at Sebastopol. 

At the Bakerian Lecture, delivered by Mr. Gas- 
siot, last week, before the Royal Society, the 
lecturer exhibited beautiful 
and striking experiments, showing stratifica- 
tions cad tock bend in electrical discharges in 
Torricellian vacuums. The tubes used by Mr. 
Gassiot are made of the usual glass tubing, about 
an inch in internal diameter, and vary from ten to 
thirty-eight inches in length. The lecturer showed 


Vestp! An eminent 
firm in this town, Messrs. Nayler, Vickers & Co., 
are in the regular habit of man ing these 
cast-steel bells as an article of trade, and have 
now a i 


the habit ofringing a cast-steel I am, &c. 
“ JAMES ALLAN.” 


grammes. I 
would be from 1 franc to 1 framc and 25 centimes. 


The thirty-three months old, are from 48 to- 
50 cen long, and weigh from 675 to 1,170 
from 3 to 6 francs. 


re They would sell for 
t is further stated that the waters at St.-Cloud 


were never before inhabited by any species of Sal- 
monide. The trout are extremely numerous, and 


cipal object 
of the Emperor is to ascertain 
tion of fish by artificial means is more profitable 
than the cultivation of land, taking the same 
superficial area in both cases. 


oremgy the memoirs and letters of Prince 


period from 1781 to 1814; and the book is to wind 
up with . biographical sketch of the Prince, and 
various letters exchanged him with 

potentates after 1814. 

A number of Vienna authors and artists gave 
a dinner to the Nestor of Austrian pberenpe, 
Castelli,—on his seventy-eighth birthday, on the 
2nd of March. All the partakers appeared in the 
peasant costume of thedifferent provinces of Austria; 
and the table-music,—in keeping with the charac- 
ters of a peasant-meeting,—consisted solely in per- 
formances on the national instrument of the 
Cither. Herr Castelli himself, — notwiths ing 
his seventy-eight years, and an illness from whi 
he has only recently recovered,—is reported by 
the Vienna journals to have been the gayest and 
the latest of the animated circle in his 
honour. 

The statue found in the Rhine, near Xanter, of 
which we spoke last week, has been pronounced 
Pe ed antique. Such, at least, is the 
opinion of a competent j in such matters, Dr. 
Fiedler, at Wesel, who hiths that its origin must 
be traced back to the first, second or third century 
of the Christian era, and that it represents most 
likely a young Bacchante. If this opinion prove 
correct, the discovery might indeed be valued high, 
as a bronze statue of such size (four feet and eleven 


at rare piece of Art and antiquity. 

A collection of autographs was on Monday 
and Tuesday last by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson. 
Among those of interest we may note a receipt by 
Roger Ascham, 4/.; a letter from Kitty Clive to 
“My dear Popy,” Twickenham, Oct. 17, 1784, im 


that by a single disruptive discharge of the pri- | which the rattling lady writes :-— 

mary current, excited by a single cell of Grove's a i mast hove, and I on the Cosh wilt bo 
nitric battery acting on the usual-sized Ruhm- . eligh 

korff’s inductive coil, the entire tube, whatever | In ‘sour ion for they 4~ 
may be its , is filled with stratifications as | Dainties .... Prinee has been rob’d at Two s Clock 
far as the dark near the negative wire. at noon of her Gold wateh and four guineas, and at the 


A Correspondent writes on the subject of steel 
“ Sheffield. 
your journal in the account of 


“T observe in 
home, that in 


the Princess Royal's 


by everybody I pity the 
poor old weasel that is left behind.” 

—tThis specimen brought 10s.; a of 
Sir Francis 21. 38.; an letter by 


Oe pagsing through Westphalia she had been enter- 
tained with a peal from certain cast-steel bells. 
‘It was expressly stated that the bells of such 
metal were things unknown in England.’ Allow 
me to observe that in this respect our good friends 
attached to their works. I believe that Iam also 
correct in stating that in at least one of our dis- 
trict churches in this town ~ are ~~ im 
ee The experiment made by order of the Emperor 
of the French to stock the waters at St.-Cloud 
with trout hatched artificially has met with com- 
plete success. The trout, twelve months old, are 
20 centimetres ~ and ~ from 65 to 90 
of 
he 
no promise to yile y productive returns, in 4@ 
Its 
he 
he 
M. Du Casse, editor of the correspondence be- 
tween J and N is for 
work is in the press. The documents embrace the 
inches height), and so well preserved, would be a 
rarity in any museum. In the mean.time the 
happy finders enjoy their good luck, for the low 
fisherman’s hut is visited by hundreds of curious 
le from far and near who wish to have a look 
Sir Roderick Murchison, President of the Royal 
Geographical Society, will receive the Fellows, 
and other distinguished cultivators of letters and 
science, on Wednesday evening next, in Belgrave 
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Marlborough, 4/. 4s.; a Vincent de Paul, rare, | , PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.—The EXHIBITION of PHO- | 
2s. an unpublished letter of Voltaire, MUSEUM dally trom 
to Ferney, 4/. 16s.; a letter from General | he Batt venings, from 7 till 10, adinission 6d. 
Wolfe to Barre, ditto from Gainsborough | | added to the on of the French on Omnibuses 
to Stratford, 2. 12s. The chief interest of the sale | five minutes.—Season Tickets, 5s. each. 


centred in the Garrick Correspondence. A letter 
from Beauclerk to Garrick sold for 4/. 4s. ; ditto from 
Churchill, 107. 10s. Churchill autographs are rare. 
We extract :-— 

“There is likely to be some high fun between Talbot and 
Wilkes—the immortal Passado—The only thing I like my 
Gown for is the exemption from challenges. I am b 
out (first telling you that the Ghost walks at Hampton on 

Wednesday next) a Scotch Eclogue beginning thus :— 

Two boys, whose birth bey al all question springs 
From great and glorious, tho” forgotten kings, 
of Scottish Linage, born and bred 

On the same bleak and barren mountain's head, 
By niggard Nature doomed, on the same rocks 
To spin out life, and starve themselves and flocks, 

as the m , which, enrob’d in mist, 
The mountain top th usual dulness kiss’ d, 
Jockey and Sawney to thelr rose— 
Soon drest I ween, where Nature needs no cloaths, 
Where, blest with genial Suns, and Summer skies, 
Dress and her vain refinements ry! despise, 
Jockey, whose manly high-boned cheeks 
With es spotted flam’d the golden down, 


Sawney as long, without remorse, could baw] 
madrigals, and ditties from Fingal, 
rude 


> aaa breaking flies on a wheel, but Hogarth’s 
are subjects worthy of an Englishman's pen. Speedily will 
be published, An Epistle to W. Hogarth, by C. Churchill” ’ &e. 
—A specimen of Johnson brought 6/. 7s. 6d.; a 
letter from Garrick to Lord Bute on the play of 
‘Do ” 21. 58. We quote again, if only to 
show the fallibility of managerial judgments.— 
“— my word and credit it is not in my power to 
Douglas upon y- with y- least advantage 
to the deter and the .Your Lordship must 
be sensible that it wants all the soqulaites of the Deema to 
it even through y: two first acts. Mr. Hume is cer- 
y a Gentleman of and Parts but I am ‘as cer- 
— that either his genius is not adapted to Dramati 


or that he wants the bas r exercise and 


my credit, 
t it, if ever it t should be exhibited upon any theatre. 
e gives his reasons for these assertions, and 
makes a minute detail of the several characters and "Front 
Had I thought the Tragedy could have appeared I wo 
have submitted some alterations to the author. But u 
my word and honour I think ye ty 4 defect 
pable of raising th ions or com- 
ding attention........ I have oF ve en the office of 
critic and manager, with great reluctance, being well con- 
vinced that Mr. Hume (for whom I have the a vene- 
ration) has a fatherly fondness for his ‘Do 


uglas 
—Mr. Home’s very sensible and nimous 
answer to Garrick’s severe criticism brought 3/. 8s. 


It runs 

** Sorry I am to find —' your disapprobation of my per- 
formance is so com Whatever degree of just confi- 
dence or of vain ny an author may be of, he 
must be sensibly affected by your epinion of him, even 
———— of its consequences... .if your objections, how- 
ever had been brought only against — of the 
piece, I "tight have attempted to reconcile you to those 
na. deference to your judgment, I 

ve them; but as you are pleased to condemn the 
whole and pass sentence with equal severity against the 


characters, sentiments and tale, it is impossible for 
me to make any reply... .As I feel myself inclined to write 
P (or what seems such to me) I shall continue to fol- 


low natural bent of my Genius, nom at nem the addi- 
tional discouragement of your disappro If here- 


after we should, as the Mathematicians say, approximate 


more to each other om oy easily believe that I think 
myself n being able to receive your advice, 
direction, and assistan 


tis a great number of letters of 
minor interest. 


INSTITUTION, Pall Mall —The GALLERY for 
TION = SALE of the WORKS of BRITISH 
RTISTS. y OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Five. Admission, 

; Catalogue, 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


‘THE HORSE FAIR,’ by Malle. ROSA BONHEUR (the 
ved and "Morn in ° Highlands,” her 


uction ; ‘ Ecce pemey by Ary 8 * The Chess Players, 

Meissonier ; Portrait of Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur, 

are KOW EXHIBITING essrs. LEGGA 
HiYWand & LEGGATT, at their CITY GALLERY, 

19, Change Alley. by of No. 28, Cornh 
to Garra Also, a choice Collection of about Two 
Huadred Pictures the most eminent Masters er 

by the patent sun 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, NAPLES, POM- 


PEII, and VESUVIU8, EVERY NIGHT except Saturday) at 8, 

e 
1] and 4, without any quien 


Mr. CHARLES COTTON’'S and 
THISTLE, introducing characters in Costume, with ‘Songs, 
EVERY EVENING (except Saturday) ats. at 8, Saturday at 3.—Prince 
of Wales Regent 2s.; Stalls, 
3s. at ot Mite Library, Bond | Street, at the Hall. 


DR. KAHN’S and GALLERY of 3, 
et. — Pr mer by Dr. 


ng Views upon a new principle, &c.—O 
8 till 6, and from 7 til] 10. Admiss on, 
book, Dr. Kahn’s 
da Programme sent post free on ‘the 


ll 
SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETIES. 


Royat.—March 4.—The Lord Wrottesley, Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—The Bakerian Lecture was 
delivered by Mr. Gassiot ‘On the Stratifications 
and Dark d in Electrical , as ob- 


PPy served in Torricellian Vacuums.’ 


GEOGRAPHICAL. ater 8.—Sir Roderick I. 
Murchison, President, in the chair.—Sir Culling E. 
Eardley, Bart., the Rev. J. W. Hammond, the 
Rev. G. R. Lowden, Lord Radstock, Capt. J. 
Walker, Dr. G. Webster, G. Arbuthnot, A. F. and 
J. W. Birch, W. F. Buxton, Hugh C. E. Childers, 
C. H. Dickson (Her Majesty’s Consul at Sukum- 
kalé), W. Lockhart (of China), W. Longman, J. W. 
Towson, A. Trotter, A. Vardon and R. F. Wil- 
liams were elected Fellows. The paper read was, 
‘Further Account of Explorations in the Desert 


; | East of the Haurén,’ by Cyril Graham, Esq., 2nd 
part. 


GEOLOGICAL. — Feb. 19. — Annual General 
Meeting.— Major-Gen. Portlock, President, in the 
chair.—The Secretary read the Reports of the 
Council, of the Museum and Library Committee, 


and ordered to be printed.— The President an- 
nounced the award of a Wollaston Medal to Herr 
Hermann von Meyer, of Frankfort-on-Maine ; and 
in doing so, alluded to Von Meyer's successful 
Paleontological labours during the last twenty-five 
ears.—The President announced the award of 
another Wollaston Medal and the balance of the 
s of the Wollaston Fund to Mr. James 

all, the State Geologist of New York, and re- 
uested Sir Roderick Murchison to transmit it to 
e Medallist.—The President read his Anniver- 
sary Address, and commenced with Biographical 
Notices of some of the lately deceased Fellows 
and Foreign Members of the Society, icularly 
the Very Rev. Dean Conybeare, the Earl of 
Ellesmere, Mr. H. J. Brooke, Mr. Salen Trim- 
mer, Mr. W. Bald, M. Dumont, M. Dufrénoy, 
M. A. d’Orbigny, and others.—The ballot for the 
Council and Officers was taken, and the following 
were elected for the ens year :— President, 
Prof. J. Phillips, M.A.; Vuce-Presidents, J. J. 


oreign 
Treasurer, J. Prestwich, Esq.; Council, J. J. Bigs- 
Esq., Prof. C, Dau- 
-D. Esq., H. Falconer, 
P35 F. Gibson, Esq., R. A. Godwin-Austen, 

* Esq., L. Horner, 
., Col. H. James, Sir C. hea 
M.A., J. C. Moore, Bag 


and of the Auditors.—The Reports were adopted. 


Feb. 24. — Ordinary ary General Meeting. — - Prof, 
Phillips, President, in in the chair.—T. A. Sandford, 
Esq., C. E. Austin, Esq., and R. H. Polwhele, 
Esq., were elected Fellows.—Sir R. I. Murchison 
ay the published sheets of the t Geo. 
oe of "the Rhenish Provinces o 
= at under the immediate direction of Dr. 
H. Von Dechen.—The following communications 
were read :—‘ On the Gradual Elevation of a Part 
of the Coast of Sicily, from the Mouth of the 
Simeto to the Onobola,’ by Signor Gaetano 
Georgio Gemmellaro.—‘On the Occurrence of 
transported Pebbles and Boulders at high levels 
in Aberdeenshire,’ by T. F. Jamieson, Esq.—Mr. 
Kennedy Macnab, of Inverness, communi 
in a letter to the Secretaries, the fact of flint-arrow- 
heads and whelk-shells having been found at the 


of | depth of about 3 ft. 6 in. beneath the surface of a 


moss, covered with wood, in the of Aber- 
nethy (Inverness and Elgin). —Mr. Mason, 
of Tenby, in a communication to the ey en 
offered a résumé of the evidences, both tradition- 
ary, historical, and physical, of—l1st, the probable 
depression at some pre-historic period of an exten- 
sive tract of country, covering the site of the 
British Channel and Cardigan Bay; and, 2ndly, 
of the more recent elevation of the land in 
neighbourhood of Tenby, South Wales; the ele- 
vated district being apparently confined to that 
lying on the carboniferous limestone. Evidences 
of a comparatively recent depression of the Cardiff 
area was also aluded to. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES.—March 4.—John 
Bruce, Esq. V.P., in the chair.—Mr. John Hen- 
derson was elected Fellow.—Mr. Fortnum exhi- 
bited several Bronze Swords found in the Thames. 
—Mr. Lower exhibited two ancient Wooden Mea- 
sures, branded with the arms of Chichester.—A 
fine embroidered Chasuble, a portion of which is of 
the thirteenth century, was exhibited and described 
by the Rev. F. G. —Mr. Franks, 
read notices of the Roundels of Kimmeridge Shale, 
vulgarly called ‘‘Coal Money.”—Mr. G. Corner 
communicated an account of the discov ' of An- 
cient Tombs at Coimbatore, Southern India, illus- 
trated b toes, and Plans by Mr. Alexander 


Bryce, 


CuEmMicaL.—Feb. 18.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., 
President, in the chair.— Messrs. T. H. Henry and 
T. A. Matthiessen were elected Fellows.—Dr. Bird 
Herapath read a paper ‘On the Iodo-sulphates of 
the Cinchona Alkaloids.’ The author prepared, in 
a state of great purity, the optical salts of quinine, 
quinidine, cinchonine and cinchonidine respectively, 
and gave the details of his analyses.—Mr. Crace 
Calvert exhibited some specimens of Manchester 
goods that had been dyed, printed, or otherwise 
prepared by new processes, particularly a piece of 
green cloth that had been dyed with the “ 4 

hylle,” or green colouring matter of 

ercer furnished a note ‘On Atomic Weigh’ 

March 4.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., Peceident, 
in the chair.—Sir Robert Kane, J.T. Hobson, Esq. 
and W. Thornwaite, Esq, were elected Fellows. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


. Btatistical, 3.— Anniversary. 
al Institution, On Haxley. 


nal Accommodation, 
Ro on 3.—'On B ay. Wilk 
on, 3.—* x 


Wep. BScciety of 8&.—* On the Pas 
Agriculture, by M. de La Tréhonnais 
Microscopical, 
Tavaes. Royal A —* Painting,’ by Prof. Hart. 
by Mr. Hant.—A and Pith 
‘On of a Cubic," 
Cayle -—*On the Constitution of the Essential 
Rue,” by Mr. Williams. 


the 
~ en. 8 , 8.—* On the Action of Bromine on Acetic Acid,’ 


. Perkin 
Institution On the of Women 
ledge,’ r. Buckle. 
of the Elements 


Progress of 
Royal Institation, 3—‘ On the 
which circulate in Nature,’ by 


\\ 


SERED 


| 
| T 
| Ki 
| and a Quarter to Eight, r.m.; and by Dr. Sexton, on the Chemis- 
try of iration, at a ar past One; on Skin Diseases at 
Four; on Hair and at Five; and on the Relations 
| Electricity at Nine. The Lectures illustrated with Brilliaf 
Experiments, D 
With mickle could on the bagpipes play, | 
Fen from the rising to the setting day, | 
I have seen — ye print, sure it is much unequal to the 
former uctions of that master of humour, I am ha 
| 
| 
experience to 
| 
| 
| 
Mow 
Bigsby, M.D., H. Falconer, M.D., L. Horner, | _~— 
Esq., and Sir R. I. Murchison ; Secretaries, T. 
Davidson, . Warri n W. Smyth, 
se 
Fa. Hoyal | 
Major-Gen. Portlock, | Sr. — 
. 5. P. Pratt, Esq.,| — Asiatic, 2. 
Prof. A. C. Ramsay, Warrington W. Smyth, Esq., i 
——— M.A., A. Tylor, Esq. 
+ 
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FINE ARTS 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Lectures on Sculpture, by Prof. Westmacott, R.A. 
Lecture IV. 

Tue student in Sculpture cannot exercise him- 
self too diligently in acquiring a knowledge of Form, 
and a facility in reproducing it correctly and 
readily, w in modelling or drawing: The 
more extensive the artist's in this 
respect, the wider, of course, will be his range of 
action, and the more efficient his power of giving 

ion to his conceptions; and the beginner in 
Art cannot be too early taught the importance of 
the habit of availing himself of eae opportunity 
to store his mind with as large a stock of materials 
as possible for future application. 

For this reason, among others, he will derive the 
greatest advantage from drawing well,—an acquire- 
ment which sculptors sometimes are disposed to un- 
dervalue, as of little comparative importance in their 
studies. It is enough to say, that ignorant of this, he 
would be precluded from allthe advan and, I 
may add, the pleasures — by his fellow-stu- 
dents in the sister art. He could make no memo- 
randa of accidents of composition or expression, — 
no notes of drapery, seen perhaps for minutes only, 
or of beautiful motivi in figures, as they may be 
seen resting, or walking, or otherwise occupied ; 
all affording invaluable hints and materials to feed 
and nourish the artist-mind. If the sculptor is to 
be limited in his means of recording his observa- 
tions or recollections to modelling whatever objects 
may strike his attention, his chances of collecting 
materials would indeed be circumscribed. The 
student should, therefore, endeavour to acquire a 
facility in drawing, not only for the advantage he 
will thus find in it in the interests of his art, but, 
if he has a real love for Art, also for the great plea- 


tional modes adopted of representing some obj 
the sculptor has intended to express, but which, 
by the rules of his art, he could not copy from 
ature,—such are the peculiar, double serrated 
lines found in the sculpture of the Egyptians and 
the scroll of the Greeks, received in both as the 
type or signification of water ; or the object equally 
unlike anything in Nature sometimes in the 
hand of 
But these emblems, or rather bols, have no- 
thing to do with imitation, for they resemble 


objects would be lost. There have been conven- 


upiter, which is to typify a thunderbolt. | 


by the satisfaction he feels from his skill and success’ 
in closely copying minute forms, when its indul- 
gence is incompatible with higher objects; and 
still less must he allow himself to be intoxicated 
with the praise and admiration he would be likely 
to meet with from a certain class of critics, whose 
sympathies are always excited by the more material 
appeal to the senses. The ordinary spectator 
assumes that copying constitutes the merit of Art, 
and that the closer the imitation the more perfect 
is the Art;-and he is charmed with that which, 
| with a limited education in the principles and ob- 


nothing in Nature, and, of course, the proper man- | jects of Art, he can at once comprehend. The real 
ner of presenting them does not come within the | judge of Art deplores the mistaken application of a 
province of teachers in an Academy of Art. It may , merely mechanical excellence, if he sees that it pre- 
truly be said that a sculptor shows his talent and | dominates to the sacrifice or the injury of higher 
capability almost, if not quite, as much in the | objects. 
choice of his subjects as in the manner in which he xtreme care in elaborating details was one of 
treats them ; and his first object should be to choose | the first indications of the decline of sculpture 
them with reference to his means of illustration. among the ancients. Phidias and Praxiteles treated 
It is an established principle in Art that what | the whole figure broadly and largely, omitting, 
are called accessories should never be _ so im- | where they pape apo interfere with breadth of 
portant as to ov wer the principal feature in | treatment, ~ and unnecessary , 
the design; and ~~ human figure is peculiarly It may be remarked, in ing, over-care 
the object of the sculptor’s study, the greatest care | and attention in the expression of minor details is 
should be exercised in not allowing anything sub- | characteristic of two extremes in the age or progress 
ordinate in importance to arrest the attention, or | of Art— before and after, but never during its 
to interfere with it as the leading subject of interest. | fection. It is first found in its earliest stage, w 
The fault against which this observation is intended | the artist’s mind being unformed and the value of 
to guard you, may be committed in various ways; ' style and breadth unknown, he endeavours to effect 
by the excess of quantity or details of accompani- | his object of imitation by attention to minutia. 
ment introduced,—either in drapery or in over- | This is seen in the most ancient examples of 
careful costume, elaborate decoration, or useless | ture in the small, round, shell-like knobs of curled 
ornament. It should be borne in mind that what — hair in the most ancient coins, and in the statues 
may be quite appropriate, in fact, or, at least, un- ' and rilievi of the Selinuntine and Eginetan, and 
objectionable when seen in common life, with the ' other sculpture previous to the sixth century before 


scale and the presence of surrounding objects to | Christ. 
modify its own importance, may have the effect of 
totally destroying the expression and value of a 
work of Art. Again, the artist may have avoided 
this error of overloading his composition, or over- 


sure and satisfaction he will derive from its exer- 
cise as @ means of increasing his enjoyment of the | 
beauty and endless variety of Nature—the artist's | 
best teacher ; and the time will surely arrive when | 
he will the full reward of his dili » 
sketch- should, therefore, always be at hand. | 
It is not intended to say that every object the ' 
sculptor sees and notes will, in itself, be available | 
for future use, but the habit early acquired of 
sketching whatever of character and expression | 
-_ fall in his way—the ‘ nulla dies sine lined” | 

ill give him confidence and manual dexterity ; ’ 
while his eye will be educated and accustomed to ' 


crowding his accessories ; but there is another fault 
to be equally guarded against. The greatest injury 
may be done to his subject by an injudicious choice 
of forms, quite as much as by his style of treating 
the accompaniments,—and to this he should pay 
great attention. 

Assuming that the figure is the primary object 
by which the sculptor ho to secure atten- 
tion, and by which he intends and expects to 
convey and illustrate his idea, he must, of 
course, do all in his power to make it as effective 
as ible,—to make it, in fact, the rallying point 
centre of interest. Now the student should 


the rapid and accurate comprehension of whatever | an 
he sees. This constant practice will establish the ' always have present to his mind this patent 
“ correct eye and the obedient hand,” so priceless ‘and indisputable fact,—that, however admirably 
& possession to the artist when his employment of the human form may be represented in Art, how- 
them is directed by good taste and sound judgment. | ever beautiful, or however successful the execution 


Assuming, then, that the student has acquired 
facility in representing objects correctly, he re- | 
quires to be advised how this talent ma plied - 
to the best advan in his ial profession | 
of sculpture. He will first have to consider the | 
limitations under which this power is to be exer- | 
cised; what objects of imitation may, in the first | 
pao fitting and proper in the particular | 

of art he ; and, next, the man- 
ted 


transparen 
, muslin, or effects of atmosphere’ The stu- 
t will at once see that objects such as these are 
utterly beyond the province and power of an art 
that can only deal 
tulptor would make 
thus the essential 


with substantive form. The 
of them opaque masses, and 
character and meaning of the 


of his finished work, he can, after all, but effect an 
approximation to that faultless perfection in Nature 
which is the standard of excellence. He never can 
hope entirely to equal her work; and, so far as 
imitating the living figure, he must never forget 
that the most happy performance of the most gifted 
and accomplished artist must always fall short, far 
short, of his great exemplar. This is not always 
or equally the case with inanimate nature and with 
some inferior obj There are among them 
some which may be so accurately copied as even to 
deceive the eye. A napkin, a piece of lace, a 
sheet, or a bundle of rags may be so rendered that 
it would seem as if a real napkin, or a piece of 
real needlework or embroidery, had been accident- 
ally thrown on the ground or over the figure. When 
the mistake or deception is discovered, what is the 
consequence? The whole admiration is bestowed 
upon the clever trifling, a piece of mere mechanical 
handicraft,—while the really important object of 
interest, of course less perfectly imitating that which 
is inimitable, is looked upon as, comparatively, a 
failure. So, indeed, it is; and so it must ever be, 
imitation is the ground 

is to be judged. It is im t, , that 
the student whe does not uke 0 his art 
degraded into mere copying, and the sculptor 
classed as a more or less clever mechanic, should 
carefully reflect how far he may venture safely to 


t then occurs again, only better done as 
‘more perfection had been attained in execution, 
| after sculpture had reached its climax. This was 
| owing to various causes: the deterioration of taste 

in the artists, or from the public having grown tired 

of what was before them, and requiring some new 
| stimulus to awaken their attehtion. Greater care 
| was then bestowed upon those smaller acces- 
of Phidias had seen fit 


sories which the schoo 

to generalize and absorb into the treat- 
ment which constituted their ideal of grand 
style. At first, under the guidance of t artists, 


but little injury was done to sculpture by the inno- 
vation referred to, but when the master-mind was 
no longer present to control the mere workman, 
and the practice was carried on by less capable 
artists, its injurious effects became apparent in the 
gradual deterioration of Art. 

As a general rule the productions of the best 
schools of Greek sculpture are remarkable for sim- 
plicity of treatment or execution, and the omission 
of all extraneous and accessorial matter that could 
interfere with their effect. In contrast to this, 
Roman sculpture exhibits the fault of over-orna- 
mentation and workmanship in some otherwise 
creditable works. In the statues of some of the 
Emperors, the cuirasses, helmets, greaves, and 
sandals are so elaborately decorated that the milli- 
nery, if it may be so termed, occupies the attention 
almost exclusively. We may, however, derive our 
best warning from later w than these; and it 
will be easier to impress upon the student the value 
of the better practice of the ancients, and the 
possible danger to be apprehended from a contrary. 
treatment, by referring to some of the more cele- 
brated productions of the sculptors who were popu- 
lar in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries: artists of great power, but whose influ- 
ence on sculpture, owing to their disregard of some 
injurious. When such names as Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
Bottelini, Giovanni Bologna, Bernini, and Rou- 
biliac are mentioned, it cannot be said that un- 


you. 
deservedly, high places in Art; 
their reputation so much more imperative is it 

us to consider where and how they exercised 
damaging influence on the art. w 
Ghiberti have already been referred to in 


carry his imitation of inferior objects when are 
to be merely accessorial. 


— 
| 
| 
| 
It must be obvious to every one who has given 
any consideration to the subject, that the introduc- 
tion of some objects is totally inadmissible in sculp- | 
ture, while others are impossible to be represented. | 
Others, again, which come within the sculptor’s | 
, | means of imitation can only properly be presented 
“ by him under certain conditions essential to the 
art. It scarcely can be necessary to particularize 
what may and what may not be admitted into our 
-B lst of admissible or imitable objects. Yet, for | 
illustration, a few of the more obvious may be 
mentioned. How, for instance, would it be possi- worthy or insignificant sculptors are brought before 
o¢ § le for a sculptor to represent falling rain, or a 
fash of lightning, or a rainbow, or a transparent 
remarks made on the proper treatment of design in 
rilievo. Apart from what was said upon them, in 
that respect, these works also assist in illustrating 
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our strictures upon the danger of overcrowding 
accessories, and of too great attention to minute 
detail. The objection does not apply to them simply 
as designs, but as works of ure. Were they 
pictures instead of rilievi, the atmosphere would keep 
the objects in their right places; while difference of 
colour would give distinction to parts, and the 
chief would still predominate. But all 
being of an uniform colour, all being more or less 
really relieved, the essential conditions of sculpture 
are transgressed; and amidst the confusion of trees, 
mountains, sky, flocks and herds, the 


works of Bernini offer the same peculiarities, 
in this respect, although in character of Art they 
widely differ from the above. This sculptor treated 
his materials, marble and bronze, as if they had 
been of the lightest and most pliant fabric; and 
his facility of execution was so great that he seems 
to have recklessly yielded to the temptation to 


commit every possible extravagance in execution , the naked form und 


and treatment. Unfortunately, there is no well- 


groups of 
cannot and do not hold their proper place. | modelling 


the figure may, in parts, be seen through them. 
The representation of figures seen thro a thin 
covering is considered by the uninitiated as a work 


ering 
of equal difficulty and talent. 
acquainted with the processes of sculpture, it is 
neither the one or the other,—but a mere trick of 
handicraft. In case there may be any present 
among my hearers who may not know how this 
ee difficult and clever achievement is 
effected, an explanation of the process may not be 
entirely out of place or useless :—Instead, then, of 
the sculptor performing the honest operation of 
, the desired effect may more easily and 
correctly—so far as imitation goes—be produced 
by throwing over a figure—it pe be of most care- 
less and unfinished study and s real sheet, 
which will, of itself, and with scarcely any aid 
from the sculptor, fall over the subject in true and 
natural folds. If the cloth be wetted before it is 
placed over the figure, it will stick still closer to 
erneath ; and though, so far, 
even less like ordinary , it will appear still 


drapery 
known work of this artist in this country to which more astonishing to the wonder-struck spectator, 


I can easily refer you. 
especially in Rome, where the student may see how 
the effect of productions of the highest merit is 
injured by the extravagant action given to the 
figures, and by the cumbrous masses of fluttering 
drapery by which they are overwhelmed. A work 
of which Bernini himself thought highly—saying 
modestly, “‘it was the least bad of his works” — 
is the group in the church of St. Vittoria at Rome, 
known as the Ecstasy of St. Teresa. The Saint is 
represented in an ecstasy of devotion, falling back, 
as if fainting. In front, and rather above her, is 
a youthful angel, the cause apparently of this 
emotion, holding in his hand a dart, expressing, an 
Italian writer says, Divine Love. The same critic 
observes most truly, that the languor of the Saint 
is most expressively marked, but that the feeling 
might be profanely mistaken for one of extreme 
voluptuousness. This, however, he adds, may be 
more the fault of the observer than of the sculptor! 
The mastery of execution exhibited in this work 
is surprising; but the composition is most unfortu- 
nate, owing to the confusion of the drapery, to the 

forms of the masses, the want of definition 
of the parts of the figures, and the great importance 


= in this way to the accegsories, to the utter 


estruction of the principal idea. The whole group: 


is supported on a bed of clouds, large in mass and 
i in form, carrying so much light and 
shadow that the figures scarcely can command their 
place against it. This group is much elevated above 
the eye, in a small chapel, and is lighted by a 
window above it. The effect, it must be admitted, 
is extremely dramatic; but this scarcely is the 
quality to be desired in such a composition. 

Of the faults of Roubiliac, a judgment may 
more easily be formed by a reference to the numer- 
ous works by this artist in England,—works, it 
must, at the same time, be admitted, showing great 

ius. He, like the eminent sculptor just named, 
mantle an if’ had heen 
as easily manipulated as clay or wax. He in- 
dulged in the boldest projections of flying drapery, 
till it almost appeared detached from the figure, 
and in the most hazardous under-cutting and per- 
forations wherever such “‘ tours de force,” —the 
difficulties of which can only be understood by 
the practical sculptor,—could be introduced. It 
is i ible not to be struck with the boldness of 
his conception, and to admire his facility of execu- 


other qualities, upon which I shall gladly enlarge 
on another occasion,——are now brought to your 
notice. The proper effect of his design is injured 
by the overvalue given to the accessories. In the 


standing entirely enveloped in a veil of fine tex- 
ture ; a third is a figure enclosed in a net, of which 
the knots and meshes are a0 carefully carved, that 


They abound in Italy, | who believes the very acme of artistic excellence to 


have been attained. Of course, the mere carving 
of this in marble is purely m ical,—a work 
of patience, of time, and manual dexterity. The 
model—if it can be so considered—is cast in plas- 
ter; pointed in marble by an i workman 
accustomed to that branch of the profession ; and 
then carved and finished by d in the usual 
way ;—and so certainly may the end be attained, 
that the sculptor himself, who first conceived the 
idea, need never touch the work with his own hand 
from first to last. , I should scarcely have thought 
it worth while to refer to such productions, had 
we not seen how a want of knowledge and informa- 
tion on such subjects have operated to the preju- 
dice of legitimate sculpture, and to the character 
for judgment of those who have, under mistaken 
notions, imagined that by patronizing mere manual 
dexterity they have exhibited a sympathy with 
really Fine Art. To return to the works that have 


_led to this short digression :—The effect of the sta- 


_tue referred to, under the veil, is not su 


tive 
of the idea of Modesty concealing itself from 
the eyes of the curious, but of a naked figure 
very much embarrassed by, and strenuously 
exerting herself to cast off, the thin, slimy 
covering in which she is enveloped. It thus fails 
in its true and proper expression. The spectator, 
indeed, scarcely thinks of this at all, for the attention 
is entirely absorbed by the mechanical peculiarities 
of the work, and the subject is altogether neutralized 
by the prominence given to the accessory. The 
same injurious effect is produced in the ‘ Dead 
Christ.’ The sheet over the figure occupies all the 
interest; and a subject which ought to affect the 
spectator with the most impressive and reverential 
sentiment is forgotten and ignored in the notice 
claimed by a mere accessory so carefully studied 
and treated that the principal goes, comparatively, 
for nothing. The same remarks apply also to the 
third figure, and more need not be said to impress 
upon you the principle intended to be enforced. 

It might seem prejudiced and illiberal entirely 
to pass over the merit of these and similar works 
referred to. That many of them have high merit 
is not disputed; and it is not intended, by any 
means, to undervalue careful and studious execu- 
tion. It is against its excess and misapplication 
that our remarks are directed. The opportunity 
may be afforded me of reviewing the works of the 


sculptors of the period lately adv to, when the 
better qualities they possess fairly and im- 
partially considered. Here they have been cited 
in illustration of a inence in ren- 


from fixed points, or of 
y in folds, a in 
or represented indepen- 


or 
exceedingly important 


element in our art, especially as it is rye i 

modern times, when the exhibition of the miles 
figure must be exceptional, deserves your careful 
attention. The conditions to 
and habits of the age 


founded the maxim, “‘ ihil velare.” 
As it is an essential element in design in portrait, » 
frequent occupation of the artist of our age, it 
claims all the care which skill and judgment can 
bestow upon it. When the sculptor is under the 
necessity of representing costume in detail, and all 
know into what difficulties artists are sometimes 
driven by the ignorance and bad taste of their 
employers, it is vain to attempt to lay down rules 
for his guidance. Here his may be well 
composed and be expressive in its action, but the 
mere fact of its being correctly dressed in our 
modern habiliments, without conventional treat- 
ment, almost removes it from the category of Fine 


Art. Upon this class of image-making, in which — 


the dress of the figure really cannot be considered 
as coming within the conditions of drapery, it will 
not be desirable, and certainly not pleasant or pro- 
fitable, to occupy our time. The management of 
modern costume may, however, on some future 
occasion, v be made a subject of ex- 
Among all other nations but the Greeks, in 
which any garment whatever was used in connexion 
with the figure, the artists never stepped beyond 
the bare fact of its being a mere covering. It had 
no character, scarcely any form, and, for the most 
part, it fitted closely, more like a plaister than an 
independent and separate substance. In some 
instances there are not even the slightest indications 
of its capability of being affected by any movement 
of the body, or by the accidental iaakente of the 
wind; not a fold, nor a plait, nor a doubling can 
be discerned ; nothing to indicate its presence but, 
here and there, an edge. The Egyptian sculpture 
exhibits the most remarkable example of this utter 
absence of picturesque art in this particular. In 
most of the statues with covering it would be im- 
possible to detect the fact but from the form or 
edge shown at the bust or neck, at the ankles and 
the wrists. Whether the figure be standing, sup- 
ported on both legs, with the arms straight down 
to the sides, or sitting, not a crease or bend in the 
dress 8 ts that such an accessory as dress is 
present. e “‘orlo,” or line of edge, is the only 
evidence of the figure being covered, for it cannot 
be called draped. In others, where action more or 
less violent is exhibited, greater movement also in 
the detail and treatment of the dress might natu- 
rally be looked for. There are vivid representations 
of battles, flights, hunting expeditions, and every 
kind of active occupation. The King is seen rush- 
ing along in his war-chariot, hurling his spear, or 
drawing his bow against his foes: warriors on all 
sides are engaged in strife and conflict: the dead, 
the wounded, the prisoners, are clearly shown ; but 
there is no corresponding character in the dresses. 
The tunic, fitted tight to the body of the 
enemy lying dead, is not more lifeless than that of 
the victor who is hurrying through the field, or of 
the impetuous hunter chasing the wild beast in the 
forest. Wherever dress is met with it is artless, 
lifeless covering, and no more. The want that 
was felt in this early stage of Art for some more 
defined mode to mark that a figure was habited m 
some dress or covering, necessitated, no doubt, the 
adoption, from another art, of an artificial mode of 
showing this: artificial so far, as calling in acces- 
sorial means to express what Sculpture specially 
failed to effect. Colour was applied to those 
portions of the figure which were to be distinguished 
from the flesh. There are examples of the whole 
ent throughout being covered with an uniform 
coat of colour. Still there was no attempt what- 
ever to represent folds, or to indicate a capability 
of bending in the material so treated. 


| 
| vo Consider drapery in @ very different light from that 
| in which it was viewed by the Greek sculptors, 
| | whose general rule of representing the figure nakeg 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
tion ; but all this detracts from the simplicity and | 
concentrated expression so essential in sculpture, | 
and it is upon these grounds that these productions, 
—having great claims upon our admiration for : 
dering accessories of gregter moment and import- 
ance than is consistent with the best principles of 
design in our art. 
In its relation to the/ figure, drapery is usually 
considered in the class 6f accessories. In the con- 
remarkable examples of such misapplied labour and | ventional language off Art, the term ‘‘drapery” is 
talent. They are marble statues, life size: one | applied to all fabrifs and materials which are 
represents Our Saviour lying whole length covered capable of falling natur: rhe next early nation among whom Art was ex- 
with a thin sheet; another is a fi of Modesty | being arranged art tensively practised, the Assyrians, afford us the 
connexion with the fiy same peculiarities, as though it were an established 
dently, as acceasorial i. ptayie that clothes should not be represented a8 
The treatment of capable of any independentaction or character. A 
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step in advance is, however, found here in the 
introduction of come 4 in the dress, as com- 
pared with the i 

riched in various ways. It has fringe, tassels, pre- 
cious stones, and metals indi . But, still, 
there is no action, no movement. 
the material is suggestive rather of the hide of the 
elephant or the rhinoceros, but without even its 
capability of bending to the action of what it 


covers. 
Persian sculpture offers some improvement on 
the above, far removed as this is from Nature or 
good Art. Still, there is some attempt at making 
the dress worn by a figure show its own character 
of movement, as it is affected by the action of the 
limbs underneath it. If an arm is bent, there is an 
ce of crease in the sleeve. The dress, as 
it shows falling lines, and the edges are irre- 
. But the art ends here. A fact is noted, 
ut the dress gives no assistance to the design. In 
the archaic, or most ancient sculpture of Greece, 
and with this may be associated, for our present 
, what is known as Etruscan, there is the 
germ of improved taste and feeling in the treatment 
of this accessory. Notice is taken of the power of 
accident over light fabrics, and the dress partakes 
of the movement of the figure, so far as to be dis- 
turbed from the tame falling lines of the schools 
before alluded to. In figures in rapid advancing 
motion the drapery is seen as if flying behind, and 
where the edges occur they are indented and zig- 
zagged. It is true this is exhibited in a most man- 
nered and primitive fashion. The indented edges 
correspond with the utmost regularity, and oppo- 
site sides appear as if they would fit into each 
other; but, still, it has a certain quality of charac- 
ter, and does not, as in the Egyptian examples, 
adhere wee f to the figure without fold or plait. 
The Greeks, endowed with a sensibility to 
beauty, in all its forms, beyond any other nation 


with which we are acquainted, had no sooner | y . : 
stepped beyond the threshold of Art, and freed | position, especially in extended design. 
themselves from the traramels of prescription, than | Judicious arrangement 


ew idealized and elevated the human form to the 
highest standard of beauty. The images of the 
Gods, as has before been shown, were no longer to 
be rude objects of repulsive, or, at least, inexpres- 
sive form. This principle was carried out in all 

i ining to Art-representation ; and it will 
be seen, in studying the productions of those artists, 
how entirely and consistently they adopted it into 
all their sculpture. Thus, with reference to our 
subject, they felt that what had hitherto been ac- 

as @ mere senseless accessory might be ele- 
vated into a means of giving character indepen- 
dently,—that a dress, or covering, need not, as it 
had done, encumber, but might be made to assist ; 
and thus, with them, dress took a positive rank, 
and became Drapery. 

That this is the case may be observed in the 
various monuments of this great school of artists, 
which time has spared for our instruction. We 
have seen how greatly the finest sculptured forms 
of the human figure have been aided, and their 
beauty made more striking and effective, by the 
judicious treatment of that which, among nations 
more ingly endowed with the Art-feeling, was 
formerly rather a means of concealing the figure; 
and how much has been gained to Art by contrasts 
of lines and by the relief of masses, owing to the 
skilful arrangement of the folds, and by the careful 
casting of a mantle, a tunic, or even ascrap of cloak. 

The Greeks have indeed made drapery itself an 
independent means of expression, and by their 
mode of treatment the accessory has been raised to 
the dignity ofa principal; and yet so skilfully and 


80 well ordered as not to injure that which should 
always ominate. The movement and cha- 
racter of the drapery frequently convey as vivid 


an impression of the action of the figure as if we 
had the entire figure itself before us. 

The Greeks seem to have had a most just 
estimate of the value and place every element in 
Art should occupy. They treated drapery truth- 
fully, but, as was the case with the hair, con- 
ventionally. Whatever they did in imitative art 
was perfect and excellent of its kind; but the per- 
fection to which we know they were of 
carrying their imitation never them the 


error, too common in later schools, of mistaking its | it is specially in this point of view that i¢ has/been 


legitimate object. They used all the exécutive and 
technical power they could attain to advance higher 
zesthetical aims ; whereas, at later periods, there has 
frequently been too full a satisfaction felt at over- 
coming difficulties of execution, in close and minute 
imitation, as an end and nota means. Thus, in the 
best Greek sculpture the casting and arrangement 
of drapery leaves nothing to be desired by any one 
who really understands Art; and, moreover, its 
treatment is as happy, as regards general imitation, 
as it is true in its composition. The heavy and 
ample volume in the folds of the thicker and 
coarser material always marks correctly the true 
character of the sort of drapery chosen; while in 


for anything else but drapery, yet the attention is 
not arrested, or our ingenuity taxed, or the interest 
in a work of high Art disturbed by the considera- 
tion whether it is intended to represent silk, or 
muslin, or satin, or cloth, or any other peculiar 
manufacture. Such varieties of surface as are 
indicated are employed to aid the whole effect of 
the work by contrasts; not to occupy distinct 
attention, and to c criticism as to the 
truthfulness of the representation of so secon 

a matter. We cannot conceive of the Gree 
sculptor that he could feel pride in being a mere 
copier of anything; though, within the just limits 
onl to, as assisting in the completion of his 
idea or subject he has left sufficient evidence that 
any inferiority in this respect, where it occurs, is 
not to be attributed to want of power. Nay, so 
far from this being the case, there is the testimony 
of ancient writers that the test sculptors some- 
times amused themselves by executing with the 
utmost care works of extreme minuteness. 

Drapery may be made a grand element in com- 
By its 
that might otherwise 
| appear insulated and disunited may be agreeably 
connected. Figures in ri/iero, for instance, re- 
quiring for their action as well as for their indi- 
vidual expression to occupy distinct spaces, may be 
linked together by means of well-adjusted lines of 
drapery. Their own importance would not be in 
any d diminished by this accessorial addition, 
while the spotty effect which detached figures might 
have would be hereby agreeably remedied, and, at 


| the same time, the drapery itself be made to con- 


tribute to the expression of the subject. Again, its 
value is not seen only in filling in and removing any 
appearance of baldness, in space, but it may be of 
immense assistance also in producing chiar-oscuro. 
From its nature, forms may Me given it ms no 
other could so properly receive ; and every 
gradation of may be contrived, by a 
skilful arrangement of depths and flatnesses of sur- 
face, to insure effect to other portions of the work. 
It may be made most useful also in enabling the 
-sculptor to vary the lines of his composition, with- 
out interference with the main agents of the design, 
—figures, for instance, which may have to be 
treated under some strict arrangement,—thus, at 
one time giving breadth, at another breaking up 
what might be over-large masses. 

The judicious sculptor will always be careful to 
select the character of drapery that is a 
to his subject. The utmost attention should be 
bestowed in uniting it to the sentiment intended to 


majestic Juno or the severe Minerva in the light 
vestment fitted for a Hebe or the Graces; nor 
would the stately Jupiter of Elis have struck his 
worship with awe had he been represented in 
the garb befitting the agile Mercury or the joyous 
Bacchus. The age, the occupation, the character 


in the choice of forms, in the amplitude and in the 
quality of the masses, as well as in the technical 
treatment—that is, the texture—of the accessory. 
Without this study his work will not only be defi- 
cient in harmony, but its expression will be 
weakened 


These few general ions on drapery, as 


observations 
an accessory, Will be sufficient for the present,—as | 


be expressed. Phidias would not have draped the | acq 


of the figure to be draped should influence the artist ~ 


our to consider it om this occasion. The 
place it holds in modern Art gives it a claim to 
our best attention, even as # principal object of 
study; and at some future opportunity we may 
enter at some | into its examination. 

As I have not been able to arran 
more than four Lectures this season, I have eonsi- 
dered what would be the best heads or subjects to 
choose as opening discourses, or introductions to 
matter to be more fully discussed, it may be; at 
some future ity. 

The first that naturally itself was the 
object and purpose of Art, and the motives by 
which the y artist should be influenced when 
he determines to devote himself to his profession. 
It was my wish to show that the higher his aim the 
ar be his art; and that this aim should 

not merely the endeavour to please a patron and 
find a market for his productions, but to improve 
the taste of the public by presenting to them works 
exhibiting expressive subjects, intelligible to their 
capacities, and under agreeable and refined forms. 
It was my ambition to impress upon the student 
that Art is a mission; and that, if rightly exercised, 
it is capable of we and elevating those 
among whom it is practised ; but that, if used for 
low and vulgar purposes, addressing the grosser 
senses instead of appealing to the hearts and intel- 
ligence of a people, it is a sure and easy means of 
corruption. And I besought my hearers to re- 
member that an artist might, by the way in which 
he used the gift that is im him, take rank among 
the world’s benefactors or otherwise. 

The manner in which this was received gave me 
ground to believe you felt there was truth in what 
was said, and that it might lead some of you to 
reflect upon the great importance of the subject. 

There was no attempt to pass over the difficulties 
that must beset the sculptor of modern times ; 
practising his art under the depressing circum- 
stances of want of knowledge, or taste, or feeling 
for Art in those whose position should make them 
its protectors and promoters; and of the conditions 
arising out of modern feelings with regard to 
certain modes of representation which seem to 
belong to our art especially. You will at once 
understand that this refers to the objection felt 
among us to the representation of the 
figure, so favourite a study of the sculptor w 
contemplating it with a professional eye, recognizes 
in it the most perfect work of nature. Nor was 
there any disposition to forget or ignore the neces- 
sity of finding a livelihood im a sculptor’s calling. 
All these points were referred to, but you were 
still urged not to let the difficulties deter you from 
endeavouring to raise your art, and to secure for 
yourselves the character of real artists. 

A review was then taken of the great 
excellence of the sculpture of the ancient Greeks 
of a certain period 
of study was earnestly 

,—though the 
interest and value of its study was suggested to 
those who could spare time for it from the more 
imperative labour of attending the schools. Our 
observations were rather limited to practical ques- 
tions. It was an especial object to impress upon 
you that, important as is the study of ancient 
sculpture, you should remember the antique is but 
a study, and that you should not mistake the means 
for the end. he object of making you well 

uainted with the excellence of the ancient ex- 


learn to think for 

pathies and feelings of your own age your own 
public; and to present these under such forms as 
should, by degrees, educate the in what. 
they so much require—the of, and 
feeling for, the truly Beautiful. 


YiimM 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
lighter substances the small and complicated parts, 
the short folds, and the angular “‘ eyes” exhibit, un- 
mistakeably, the general characteristics proper to 
the fabric. But, although no one can mistake it 
ut, | 
| 
In | 
or 
nd | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| amples is to enable you to produce original concep- 
| tions not precisely under the forms found in Greek 
statues, but by the application of the principles 
that influenced Greek Art. Indeed you were 
earnestly advised not to go on, as had too long 
been done, adopting and constantly repeating sub- 
ts found in classical dictionaries, and copying 
| ts of Greek statues for their illustration ; but to 
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As we proceeded, more particular observations 
were made upon what was meant by Beauty; and 
character, fitness, and selection of Form. 

One discourse was occupied in showing the different 
modes of treatment adapted to single and 
psinthe round. Another, to of rilievo in 


its various kinds and classes. The last of the | the 


series has been dedicated to the ent of 
accessories. Upon all these subjects I have re- 
frained from what might have appeared presump- 
tuous in me,—namely, laying down anything like 
dogmatic teaching. I have done my best to con- 
vey to you my own impressions, after many years’ 

ion, upon what seem to have been the prin- 
ciples which led to the greatness and excellence of 
Greek sculpture, and the causes, on the other hand, 
which induced the decline and fall of the art. In 
order that you might have the same means of 
judging as myself, it has been my endeavour to 
refer to well-known works in age of the positions 
and opinions advanced, and where it could be done 
to exhibit illustrations. 

Collateral subjects have incidentally been touched 
upon :—such as the mode of treatment proper to 
different materials, as marble or metal; some re- 
marks on the bronze of the ancients; on the con- 
ditions to be observed with respect to the position, 
situation, and the size of works; and similar 
matters of interest to the sculptor. 

I must, at the risk of repetition, again advert to 


the — of the antique, in order that I may make . 
e 


clear the great ultimate object I have in view in 
undertaking the duties of the office I now hold. 
Though great stress has been laid on the value of 
the study of the ancient sculpture of the best 
schools, I shall have been misunderstood if it is 
supposed my aim has only been to show how the 
student may become a good academical artist; as 
if that were the end and sole object of all his 
study. I have, on the contrary, desired through- 
out to impress upon him that this is only a means 
toan end. The history of our art should be his 


warning here. I have wished to show that the . 


repetition of mere classical and academical sculp- 
ture in modern days, even when practised by 
sculptors of the highest talent, has uniformly 
failed to establish a hold on the popular feeling, 
and to maintain its ground for any long period. 
As Art, there has been no indisposition to admit 
that there has been much in it that was excellent, 
as is seen in many works still existing, by the best 
artists of Italy and France:—from Michael An- 
gelo, Sansovino, and others, downwards. But 
still the fact of its failure is undeniable, and there 
must, of course, be some cogent reason for the 


comparatively little interest that is felt in it. May . 
it not have been because, not being real, but arti- . 
ficial, in its origin, it did not reach or appeal to | 


ral sympathy,—the popular feeling could not 
a warmed to it? It is, therefore, a subject de- 


serving attention, whether it might not be possible . 


to establish a school of Sculpture—pure, and sim- 


which might occasionally be produced in illustra- 
tion of ancient Greek subjects. But there are 
many who, from habit and feeling, have no sym- 
pathy with the usual mode of presenting classical 
sculpture, or whose education may not have pre- 

them to understand its subjects, who still are 
capable of being affected and improved by seeing 
subjects of which they can comprehend the mean- 
ing presented under beautiful forms. Even the 
most familiar need not be vulgar; nor does their 
treatment involve the necessity of low and common 
forms or bad taste. Genius and refined feeling can 
elevate the commonest subject, as may be seen in 
that most simple one of a Boy taking a Thorn 
out of his Foot,—one out of many ancient works 
of the kind; and modern sculpture has, we know, 
successfully treated others of the same class. This 
may be carried still further in the illustration of 
subjects requiring deeper reflection in the artist, 

capable, at the same time, of awakening 
corresponding sentiments in the people. It has 
already been effected once, and at a period in the 


world’s history remote from classical feelings and 
classical associations, and when the artists had 
not the advantages of being acquainted with the 
ae of the Greek schools to direct their 
studies and improve their knowledge of form. I 
allude, of course, to the Revival ond heme in 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, — when 
earnest feeling threw into rude and untaught Art 
& quantity of expression that we in vain look for, 
in an equal degree, in any school of sculpture of 
any age. Why should not that which has been, 
again be? And, why should it not be effected by 
our own artists? Little more than half-a-century 
ago, England a. dared to count a sculptor. 
Roubiliac, Rysbach, Schumacher, and many others, 
all foreigners, were alone thought worthy to be 
employed, and native aspirations were depressed 
for want of enco ment. Banks, Flaxman, 
Bacon, Nollekins, and others, at length vindicated 
the national capability of taking our place in the 
republic of Art, and have left works which take 
high and honourable place amongst the productions 
_ of modern sculpture. Why, then, it may be asked, 
Should not earnest and well-directed genius again 
| originate, in our time, new forms of thought that 
‘may have their illustration in consistent forms of 
: beauty, adapted to the spirit of the age? 


| Fine-Art Gosstp.—Messrs. Colnaghi have on 


view, at the French Gallery, Pall Mall, Win- 
terhalter’s picture of the Em Eugénie and 
her Ladies of Honour, the lithograph of which, 
by Léon Noél, is hung up opposite it for 
comparison, in company with Mr. Barker’s por- 
trait picture of The Leaving Kars, at which 
subject the gorge begins to rise; and the court 
painter’s portrait of the Princess Royal,—the en- 
— of which we last week noticed,—not to 
orget a too minute photograph of the Bridesmaids 
at the Royal Marriage—the lesser stars that shone 
around the lost Pleiad of England. The picture 
of the Empress, which was exhibited in Paris,— 
without approaching poetic, thoughtful, or ideal 
Art,—is an ingenious management of the in- 
evitable conventions of portrait painting. The 
Empress, who proves herself to be Empress by the 
simple arrangement of holding her neck stiff and 
her head high, implying dignity, and the knowledge 
of it, is seated in a wooded en, surrounded by 
a ring of ladies,—some middle-aged, as foils, some 
plain, as neutral tints to heighten her own Spanish 
beauty, and some pretty, to serve as contrasts :— 
the prettiness being zealously toned down or put 
in profile. One lady trails, becomingly, a large 
bonnet with a veil that sweeps the spongy green 
velvet of the grass; another hands a drawing, that 
nobody else seems to remark or want; a third 
stoops, with the playful nymph deportment, to a 
great jumble of coloured flowers in the foreground, 
forming the base of the conventional pyramid of 
which the Empress, with her calmly sorrowful face, 
is the crown and apex. Pink and black lace and 


eux, Hamilton, 
and Murray,—we can only say that it brings plea- 
‘sant recollections of the Scotch Queens — Five 
Marys.— 
**There was Mary Beaton, 
And Mary Seton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me.” 
It forms a pretty epitome and average of the 
aristocratic beauty of England in 1858. 

Mr. Baily, the father of English sculpture, is 
completing a full-length of Turner for the next 
Academy. How that loose-dressed, strange genius 
will look in stone, after our straight-nosed Greeks, 
is an per problem. Some record of this kind 
is much wanted for Turner. The best sketch of 
him we know is Count d’Orsay’s clever drawing of 
him at some soirée, with a tea-cup in his hand. 


Turner had a mellow face, such as of one who loved 
his unbrandied sherry. His eye—usually an ab- 
stracted dark-lantern eye—could turn on at times 
in a full blaze, as dark lanterns do. 

The spirited publisher who commissioned Mr. 


Landseer to engrave Mdlle. Rosa Bonheur’s 
‘Horse Fair’ has already -entered into 
ments with Mr. Blanchard—well known to bri 
Paris and dark London by his clever engraving of 
Meissonier’s interesting Les Bons 
to engrave Mr. Frith’s ‘Epsom Race - Course.’ 
Such are the first artistic fruits of the alliance of 
the two old enemies. We hope to see more English 
pictures engraved by Frenchmen, and more French 
pictures engraved by Englishmen,—for, as Schiller 
says, the tender and the strong uniting form the 
real union of Art. We have both much to learn. 
The colour of the one is too lurid, the other too 
ish; the one is too sketchy, and the other too 
. We both want that plastic rounding, shaping, 
and modelling of the Old Masters,—the patient 
disregard of time of the patriarch Titian, the robust 
athleticism of toil that Michael Angelo displayed. 
Of the dull eclectic grace of Sasso Ferrato we 
have enough. 

We have been shown some photographic minia- 
tures coloured by M. Mansiou, a Parisian artist, 
after a new process. Their transparency closely 
resembles that of miniature paintings,—and we are 
told that they are not liable to fade by atmospheric 
changes 


We were glad to see that at the Court of Com. 
mon Council last week it was unanimously 
that a bust of General Havelock should be 
in the Guildhall. The aldermen described the 
dead hero as “a great linguist and a good Chris- 

ian,”—a concatenation not very inferential. It 
is pretty though to see peaceful commerce acknow- 
ledging the religion and the justice of honourable 
war. Surely, never since Wolfe or Moore has an 
English leader earned so rapid afame. We lament 
that a sorrowing nation has to place the laurel 
crown so lately given upon the coffin instead of on 
the head. 

A fine picture (so far as we can decipher the 
flourishes of M. Jules Janin) has just been added 
to the collection of works of Artin the Thédtre 
Francais, from the easel of M. Ingres,—the sub- 
ject of which is the somewhat téte-a-téte 

reakfast of Molitre and Le Grand Monargue. The 
same incident has been dramatized for the same 
theatre. 

The German papers contain an advertisement o 
the Imperial Academy of Arts, making known the 
theft, from its gallery, of a valuable picture, by 
Adrian Ostade, and warning collectors not to buy 
the same when offered for sale. The picture (about 
94 inches broad, and 124 inches high) is known by 
the name of ‘ Der Zeitungsleser’ (the Newspaper- 
reader), and represents two Dutch peasants, the 
elder of whom reads to the younger from a news- 
paper. In the left-hand corner of the bottom of 
the picture the name of the painter “‘ A. Ostade,” 
and the year “1665” are to be read. The value of 
the picture is estimated by the Academy from 
5,000 to 6,000 florins, convention money. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ST. MARTIN'S HALL.— Handel's‘ ISRAEL in EGYPT’ will 
be persormet on WEDNESDAY, March 17, under the direction 
of Mr. JOHN HULLAH. Principal Vocal Performers: Mis 
Banks, Miss F. Rowland, Miss Palmer, Mr. G. Perren acai pant 
ley, and Mr. Thomas —Tickets, 2*. éd.; Stalls, Se. At 

ven. 


8ST. MARTIN'S HALL.—ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS, under 

the direction of Mr. JOHN HULLAH.—FIFTH CONCERT 

(Series of Six) "TUESDAY, March 16, at Eight precisely. ' 

Overtare, ‘ Naiades,’ Sterndale Bennett ; Aria, * Pria che spuntiin 

ge (Matrimonio Segreto), Cimarosa, Mr. Seymour ; Concerto, in 
96 


lat, Op. ozart, bassoon, Mr. Hauser ‘first 
in England); Scena, * Infelice’ (Posthumous Works, No. 2%), 
Mendelssohn, Madame Borchardt ; Symphony, in A (the Italian), 
Mendelssohn. Part II. Triumphal March (from the y, 
ia”), hoven ; Aria, ‘P tu ben mic’ \Clemenm 
di Tito), Moza Miss M t: Clarinet Obb! Mr. May- 
cock rand Rondo, in E F Mendelssohn, oforte, Miss 
Freith (her first appearance); Terzetto, ‘ L’Addio,’ Curschmaa, 
M Bo M r. Seymour ; Overture, 


e t, Miss Mersent, and 

* Der Freischiitz,, Weber. At the Sixth and Last Concert of 

Present Series, on Tuesday, March 30, will be performed, 

ical order, a Selection from the Works of 
hoven, ending with ‘The Choral Symphony >in which the 

members of Mr. Hullah’s First Upper hool will take part— 

Tickets—Stalis, 5e.; Galleries, 2s. 6d.; Area, la 


MR. BRINLEY RICHARDS’S SECOND 


chronol 


CONCERT OF 


CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC will take on WED- 
NESDAY ING, March 24, on iss 

bella Goddard will orm « Prelude and Fugue by Bach, and 
with ichards, Mendelssohu’s Deett, Op. oa 


be daly announced, — T 78, to be bad at 
aly ickets, 


Exeter ‘Samson.’—This is 
the Handel time,—and we felt yesterday week, on 


EI 


3 


eno 
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ple, and expressive—which might touch modern , with, 

dim greenness of leaves behind, make a pleasant for 

aki a+ trv and . court picture, of which the lithograph is a clever, abo 

tified orks | but rather blunted and not always accurate, ver- at 

sion. As for the photograph of the fair maidens, 
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the revival of this grand Oratorio, how much there 
js still unsaid on the exhaustless subject of the 
man’s works. Points are now brought out 
y year, owing to the increasing force and 
ynish of our ormances, which no one seems to 
have trou himself to remark fifty years ago. 
For instance, the admirable declamation and 
inging of Mr. Sims Reeves, who worked out every 
Dd te principal part (as it stands), made us 
feel the hazardous nature of certain portions of the 
text as we never felt it before. Language so rough 
and sogrotesque, as is in certain of Milton’s dialogue 
stupidly cemented together by Newburgh Hamil- 
ton, strikes the ear as singular, coming from the 
blind musician-poet, till its original place and occu- 
pation are considered. The scenes of ‘Samson 
istes’ were never dreamed for music. Who 
could be so loftily, so harmoniously lyrical as the 
writer of ‘L’ Allegro’? Yet that most delicious of 
masques, his ‘Comus,’ filled with yerse expressly 
calculated for the accompaniment of the other “blest 
Syren,” “‘ voice,” contains (as we had Nea not 
to point out) passages so knotty, 
wn ditactive, as clearly to mark out t 
which should be delivered but should not be “‘set” 
—that which might be sung. To sift and settle 
this was, ps, beneath Handel’s care, — 
it was ve the connoisseurship of the time; 
doubtless it was beyond Hamilton's power. At 
all events, nothing can be more tasteless than the 
work in which are brought together some of 
ton's asperities—some of Milton’s most exquisite 
poetry and such Arcadian trash as— 
With plaintive notes and amorous 
Thus coos the turtle left alone. 
—The sequence, again, of the words is no less 
singular their selection.—How is the intro- 
duction of the chorus, 
Then round about the starry throne, 
to be ined ‘—how,—at the departure of the 
deliverer of “ Israel” to his self-immolation in the 
temple of Dagon,—the introduction of those stately 
but ovum words ? 


Pillows his chin upon an Orient wave. 

The air is one of Handel's most delicious airs; 
but is it in due place and position, save as affording 
mere ear-contrast? Surely not. The royal prodi- 
gality and carelessness of the “Giant,” however, is 
shown yet more remarkably as the Oratorio nears its 
close. Nothing in music can be truer, more enter- 
ising, more newthan the barbaric choruses ‘‘Great 
n” and “ Hear us, our God.” Where is there 

“ Requiem” which can outdo the lament “ Ye sons 
of Israel,” the pompous dead march, and the burial 
chorus ?—where an apotheosis comparable to “‘ Let 
the bright Seraphim” (stupidly called “a vulgar 
song” by his Handelian Majesty George the Third), 
followed by that most brilliant of final choruses ‘‘ Let 
their celestial concerts” !—Yet as if these were not 
enough, and all that was demanded to close the 
tragedy sufficiently, Handel permitted or required 
that the march of the catastrophe should be broken 
for the sake of Munoah’s sweet and tranquil air 
about “ love.” Such discrepancies as these 
at once show the towering genius of the composer 
who dared to di them, and place him utterly 
beyond the ken and the pale of the motive-hunters, 
—of the critics by line and plummet.—The musical 
wealth, variety, and grandeur of ‘Samson’ were 
never so present to us as yesterday week ; yet never 
did we so clearly feel all that is rude, inconsistent, 
and difficult which is com ded in the Oratorio. 
This brings us back to the performance, which 
was saubatle. Too high credit, we repeat, cannot 


mation have never been heard in a sacred orchestra 
than his rendering of ‘‘Total Eclipse,”—of that 
tremendous bravura, “Why does the God of Israel 
my wom his objurgations of Dalila (a portion 
of the Oratorio which seems icularly enjoyed 
by the unmarried section of the performers),—and 
his share in the admirable duett, ‘‘Go, baffled 
coward” —the h defiance of which, not ill 
seconded by Mr. Weiss as Harapha the Philistine, 
won an encore.—Miss Dolby was the Micah; in 


ot voice.— Madame Riidersdorff was the soprano ; 
er hypocritical scene as Dalila was given better 
than her first and last brilliant airs, though “ Let 
the bright Seraphim” was encored.—Mr. Santley's 
singing of Manoah’s irrelevant song in the last part, 
above referred to, was so excellent as thoroughly 
to merit its encore. 


Mr. Exta’s Musica Union Soreées. — 
Schubert's Pianoforte Music occupies a singular 
position. His ideas are noble; his treatment of 
them is unborrowed, though possibly tinctured b 
influences caught in Beethoven's 
Yet there is hardly one of his Sonatas which we 
could hear through twice, however interesting it 
be to play parts of them. Even in his Op. 53, one 
of the finest of a large collection before us, the ver- 
bosity is so great, the triviality of certain 
80 ee to place it in the category of 
incomplete works. On the other hand, Schubert's 
Duett-Marches — which we may announce as in 
republication by MM. Schott & Co.—are treasures, 
not to be su for stirring fancy, bold har- 
mony, and delicious melody. e rondo, for four 
hands, Op. 10, which was played by Mr. Lindsa 
Sloper and Herr Pauer on Tuesday last, is w 
worth a trial,—not so well worth a repetition. 
The theme is elegantly melodious ; but the treat- 
ment is too monotonous. The first phrase dings 
in the ear; all that follows cloys it. — Onslow’s 
stringed Quintett in F minor, another item in the 
programme, was far more interesting. The work 
is a notable one ; the andunte (very well played by 
MM. Sainton, Goffrie, Scheurs, Paque, and Piatti) 
is one of the most luscious and ful slow move- 
ments in being ; the finale is of a lurid fire 
such as was rarely enkindled in the music of the 
Anglo-Auvergnat composer. 


Drury Lane.—A pleasant comedy of 
by Mr. Stirling Coyne, was produced on Monday ; 
it is in three acts, and ehtitled ‘The Love-Knot.’ 
The heroine, by whom the knot is worn, and in 
whose favour the perplexities of the scene are in- 
vented, is the daughter of a proscribed Jacobite, 
compelled to find refuge from political storms in 
a milliner’s shop. Her retreat is discovered by a 
rake, Mr. Wormley (Mr. Kinloch), who demands 
her in i as the price of his secrecy. Two 
— one old and the other young, also pursue 
er—namely, Lord George Lavender (Mr. Roxby), 
and Sir Cresus Harbottle (Mr. Tilbury), — the 
former depending on his rank, and the latter on 
his wealth. this while, however, the little 
vixen, Marion Leeson (Miss M. Oliver), is privately 
married to M. Bernard (Mr. Leigh Murray), a 
fashionable hairdresser, who finds it necessary to 
interfere for her protection continually, and is taken 
into the confidence of all ies. Lord George 
and Sir Croesus are married; and their partners, 
one a fine lady, and the other originally an oyster- 
girl, are played off —. their husbands by the 
clever and indefatigable Bernard. By his contri- 
vance the latter are conveyed in the milliner’s 
to a tavern at Kensington, where, instead 

of Marion, they come into contact with their wives 
in the dark, and are ultimately compelled to sacri- 
fice to their jealousy by means of a supper. Marion 
is at the inn also, and to escape from the impor- 
tunities of Wormley assumes the dress and duties 
of the barmaid. eantime, Bernard is busy in 
contrivances for the benefit of Marion, and ures 
her pardon from the Secretary of State. e may 
now declare himself without reserve, and announces 
that he is a Marquis, who having been ruined by the 
Mississippi scheme had contrived to make a new 
fortune e hair-dressing. Mr. Leigh Murray had 
in such a one that exactly suited his talent, 
and his vivacity kept the business of the scene in 
motion. The performance will assist his reputation. 


Otyupic.—‘ Ticklish Times’ is the title of a new 
farce, a J. M. Morton, produced on Monday, 
and w serves as a ease some —T to 
the political difficulties of t ’ r. 
Griggs, of Weymouth, is the bean ey in the 

m of Mr. Robson is thrown into a state of 
—_— by the circumstance of Sir Wiliam Ramsay, 
a Jacobite, having found during his absence a 
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refuge in his house, and been itted by Mrs. 
Griggs to pass for her husband. Mr. Griggs suffers 


from his nervous irritability, and cannot endure an 


attempt to whi the secret into his ear; the 
consequence is, he is almost maddened by the 
mystification of which he is ily the victi 


victim. 
The author has not been very careful to render the 
situation altogether probable; but has rather de- 
pended on exaggeration and extravagance. 


ADELPHI.— The humblest form of drama may be 
elevated by an artistic treatment. On Wednesday, 
Mr. Charles Selby produced “a sketch,” 
under the title of ‘An Hour in Seville,’ in which Mrs. 
Barney Williams supports eight parts, that in struc- 
ture and effect is superior to any piece yet contrived 
for the peculiar species of display intended. A 
regular story runs through the series of assump- 
tions, which serves to connect them by means of a 
common interest; and they are so skilfully con- 
structed as to be uncommonly effective. The pur- 
pose of the lady, in assuming characters, 


so man 
is to win back a fugitive lover, and 
out of his travelling propensities. By the aid of 
the landlord of the hotel and the groom of the gen- 
tleman, she is enabled to practise upon him in the 
characters of a West-End depreciator of Spanish 
customs,—a Hampshire lass, who is terrified by all 
she has heard and seen,—an Italian prima donna, 
superbly dressed, who involves him in a threatened 
duel with the French Count, her husband,—a cha- 
racter also impersonated by Mrs. Williams, and 
hit off to the life,—a Spanish Ballerina, likewise 
magnificently attired, and armed with a glittering 
stiletto to defend herself from the hero’s amorous 
advances,—an Andalusian Matador, her husband, 
whose fury is scarcely to be restrained; and is so 
finely acted as to excite unusual admiration,—and, 
finally, a “Yankee Gal,” the servant of Miss 
Constantia Flitterly, who succeeds in exciting in 
the hero a determination to return to her forsaken 
mistress. Mrs. Williams displays in this series of 
characters qualities to which she has not hitherto 
accustomed us,—a finished elocution and a tragic 
grandeur which took the audience by surprise. 


MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossirp.—M. Fétis, 
always self-important, often sensible as a writer, 
is just now communicating to the Gazette Musicale 
a series of papers on the present unsatisfactor 
state of music which deserves attention, thou 
the remarks do not apply to England’s wants and 
necessities, — though they do not embrace the 
compensations and counterbalances that could be 
enumerated ; and though they ignore the fact that 

t periods of creation must always be followed 

y pause in invention ; and that to despair because 
coe and Beethovens do not succeed one an- 
other as rapidly as flowers in a garden is unphilo- 
sophical. Nevatheleen the decay of many import- 
ant establishments, such as poms Acpherwan 4 eccle- 
siastical choirs, &c., is a bad sign; and remedies 
are worth considering.—We have our own dilemma 
in England, but it is of another quality. This 
lies in the mixture of impatience on the side of 
those who make music, — sluggishness in those 
who receive it,—and capricious i 


of 
remuneration to labour. In the spite of 


Fortune, literary men share with musicians; but 
many a worthy poet, or essayist, or antiquary, 
who can hardly gain ‘‘the salt” which savours 
his bread, cannot avoid, supposing him to be worthy, 
making or taking a position; and position, with 
men of honour and conscience, be they ever so 
necessitous, is, of its kind, pay.—There is some- 
thing only weakly analogous to this in the world 
of music.—Take, for instance, the case of the 
best player of certain instruments in an orchestra 
—the bassoon (to illustrate). The hours of a 
life and the brains of a man must go to make a 
first bassoon-player. There must 

over a difficult instrument and the knowledge 


which no leader of a detachment in an orchestra 

“up to his work.” Well, then (to exhaust the 
example) take the second bassoon-player, who is 
essential to every orchestra. How is such a man 


to live?—save by mixing up so many things 
with the practice of his instrument that time for 


| 
All curtained with a cloudy red, 
: 
ion 
iss 
at- 
der 
RT 
I 
in 
23), 
), 
ay- 
— given to Mr. Sims Reeves for having gras 
re, the whole character of Samson with such pathetic 
y dignity and colossal force that its incongruities of 
of detail are overlooked. Finer singing and decla- 
or 
~4 of music in all styles and all humours—wanfji? 
and 
at 
is 
on 
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py of the er A new drama, by M called ‘Jessie took to beating his lubra (wife), in a most 
rehearsal becomes a tyranny and | Brown,’ founded on the events of the late Indian manner apparently, j Seen the. dadhiietinen 

ae Such a man’s lot, in comparison with been just produced at Wallack’s from the wurley, but it is ill meddling 


we jor bread’s sake, to 
overwork themselves in a not merel 


pale of litical econ 
ali an que be 
sical progress in this country. To others we may 
advert in future pages. 
Among the:names of the professors put forward 
as endeavouring to make a real Society out of the 
wrecks of the so-called New Philharmonic Society, 


such as shall the great 
g 
tth such comrade- 


won has is much to be done: difficult as it, 
has become i 


ope that all concerned will see the necessity of 
dealing with the orchestra liberally,—not merely 
Let the interest of 

yers (in both senses of the word) be enlisted; 
let to the utmost 
possible limit. We are satisfied that this is of 
more vital consequence than a cheapness of sub- 
scri , which can only be maintained by pinching 
ripient,—by ——e the corno di bassetto to play 
the cymbals—for love! 

Our chamber-musicians are beginning to be busy; 
among the earliest, Mr. Brinley Richards, whose 
selection of music for his first Sotrée, on Wednesday, 
was capital, including Clementi’s ‘ Didone’ Sonata. 
The Sonata which precedes it in the set—one in D 
minor—is little less worthy of attention.— We 
perceive that Mr. Trust, our excellent professor 
of the harp, is about to give some performances 
devoted to his too-much instrument.— 
Miss Goddard announces a second series of Soirées 

ts for the 


Birmingham 
Novello, Mr. Sints 
Reeves, and os Belletti, we believe, may be 
announced as certain. Let us hope that the Com- 


mittee, who are intending, it is said, nn oh ad and 


great attention to the evening concerts, will 
some competent instrumental player ‘‘a turn.” as 
differently are matters in land and in 
! At the Birmingham Festival we are 
to have four oratorios and three full 
of concert-music,—at one of the latter, it is said, 
to comprise ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ a work equivalent 
to an oratorio.—At Cologne, where the Whitsun- 
tide Festival is to be invested with more than ordi- 
nary solemnity in the restored Giirzenich Hall, the 
a musical works named are merely Herr 
erdinand Hiller’s new Oratorio, ‘Saul,’ — two 
acts of the ‘Armida’ of Gluck, —the *Loreley’ 
Jinale of Mendelssohn,—and the Sinfonia Erotica of 
Beethoven. 


We understand that Mf. Walter Bolton, who 
went out of England a baritone, and who has lifted 
up his voice under an Italian professor into the 


Promenade Concerts, 
under the direction of Mr. Leigh Smith, commenced 
at St. Martin's 8 Hall on Monday last. 

‘Le Rétour du Mari,’ a new four-act play by M. 
Uchard, author of ‘La Fiammina,’ has been pro- 
duced at the Thédtre Francais with little success. 
M. Janin adds in his feuilleton that the piece was 


singularly poorly played. 


from his opera ‘ Lohen- 
It is newest of all, in an obituary para- 


almost to 


acknowledge with pleasure a communication from 
St. Rule's town, announcing that on the lst of this 
month the Aberdeen Musical Association was strong 
enou ee ce of 
M hn's ‘Lobgesang.’ The same composi- 
tion, we perceive, is selected for the concert of 
James's Hall is 


Australian .—We have been 
favoured with the ow interesting extracts 
from a letter written by Capt. F , Surveyor- 
General at Adelaide, to his friends gland.— 

“Adelaide, October 23, 1857. 

“My dear * * .—You know from ——’s letter 
that the cause of my silence has been an absence 
on an exploring expedition to the north, from which 
I have now returned in health and safety. Had 
the expectations of the people about a navigable 
inland sea been fulfilled, the expedition would not 
have been without risk, as open boat sailing on 
unknown waters would, of course, be an anxious 
business. As it has turned out, however, there was 
no water on which a boat would float, and there- 
tore my trip was barren of result and the cause of 
much disappointment, both to myself and the 
people of Adelaide, who had believed there was a 
magnificent country to the north of them, the oc- 
cupation of which would bring untold wealth into 
their coffers. I was away more than two months, 
and d that time must have travelled 1,000 


uring 
| miles, and I verily believe that there is no other 
land 


country in the world where so much barren 
exists in a similar space: it is wonderful 
which lie on the hills 


J grass in places where 
the stones are aoe so thickly spread ; but all this 
barrenness may easily be accounted for by the fact 
that but little rain falls to promote fertility. Occa- 
sionally, as in March of year, an extraordi- 
nary rain-fall occurs; “thee bad which are for 
years together dry, pour down an amazing volume 
of water, flooding the lands in their neighbour- 
hood and eventually discharging themselves over 
a vast slightly hollowed plain, which then has 
all the appearance of a large inland sea. Test it, 
however, as I did by walking three miles into it, 
and you then see its true character, and are able 
to state positively that the summer heats will not 
have continued long before the whole is evaporated. 
I through much pict ue country. The 
ills were in very rocky, and as the 
winter was but just passing away, there was a 
certain appearance of verdure about them in places; 
this, eae even thus early in the year, was 
under the sun’s heat. i 

the latter part of our upward journey, we were 
accompanied some very natives, 
not particularly pre mm appearance or 
manners, but from whom we managed to get some 
useful information about the country. The 
only time the quiet and of the cam 
was was one when one of the men 


“ Heney 
lines are copied 
in Mr. Rogers's 
They appear to have been intended 


Rogers’s Italy.—The f 
from a portion of the MS. of ‘I 


where, 
Cost what they will uch cruel freaks ar 
And ce the turmoil in this world of ~~ 


range, 
were h Merens, a small and misera- 
head of the mule I was riding 
was seized hy while two others 


demanded my 
duced, and 


to send me back to Foix—two da 
et at that place. As this retrograde movement 
protested against such a step— 
passport was it had been 
a few weeks before, at Bayonne, and declared to be 
“‘bon,” and that if they detained me it would be 
at their peril. My remonstrances had, however, 
e gendarmes, and my prospects 
to assume a very serious 
the chief of the custom- 
house officers at Merens, appeared on the scene. 
Requesting to look at my passport, he at once pro- 
nounced it to be authentic, and added, addressing 


wit French ’s mm is not a bad 
suggestion. Had my custom- friend not 
interposed, it is certain that been 


detained at Merens :—back to Foix I would not 


Burlington House. 


To Conresronpents.—W. B.—M.—W. J. V.—Blooms#- 

ym loan M.—An Old Man—J. B—K. W.—J. L. T.— 

r of ‘M. and H.’—F. G. T.—R. T. 8.— Mr. A.— 
—received. 


P| E. D, 


| Th 
amount of pittance paid for drudgery which it | sonates Nana Sahib. — We continue to receive | fight it out, and the next morning the young lady Th 
exhibits.—Till anomalies like these can be, to | singular musical news from America, —in no- | appeared none the worse and detailed the fight SE 
some d rectified, the supply of instrument-| thing more singular than the accounts in the | with great good humour. 
New York Musical Review of what passes in ? 
London. It is new to us to be told that Mr. | “ 
Sims Reeves had no part in the musical festivities | an 
at the Princess Royal’s wedding (State-concert in- grace 
of pathy in their work (without which there | to form part of poem, but, we believe, were the 1 
no Art), but must of necessity be unable to never inserted in any edition.— soil 
the music set before the public with due care Alas, to our discomfort and his own, 
delicacy.—It would be satisfactory could any o Oft are the greatest talents to be found ne, 
elicacy. apie = In a fool’s keeping. For what else is he— 
. see his way to a remedy of this oe; but the | graph concerning e, to that “about What else is he, however worldly wise, Poet 
his abilities as an actor very little can be said.” Who can pervert, and to the worst abuse FE men) 
No teaching at all is better than such teaching as | ‘The noblest means to 
of which is sogratuitousas| That sacred gift, to dazzle and delude. 
ble wilful misrepresentation. Or if achievement in the field be his, chart 
the importance to music in Great Britain Climb but to gain a loss, suffering how much bis I 
of every local society which is capable of giving respec 
creditable performances on its own resources, we = 
The wailing and the tears. oath 
we hear mentioned those of Messrs. H. Smart, He who could master all Bat, Meet _ 
F. Mori, and G. Macfarren; and, further, that so mawk 
several of the best resident foreign artiste have en he, the applauded iu , “4 
° Wh h 
been solicited to join the scheme. Without some 0 when he spoke all things summed up in him. “m 
And all to gain what had been better missed. Bp 
Passports in France.—Permit me to state with judg 
===———_—_—X—X—_—S—SX!_ | reference to the recent decision of the French Go- 
MISCELLANEA vernment respecting passports, and for the benefit Th 
. of those who may contemplate visiting the Pyre- 
“ nees, that even a Foreign Office passport is some- 
times a dead letter on the confines of France, 
Provided with such a document, I left Ax one a 
morning last autumn with the intention of crossing’ rs 
j@s Eastern Pyrenees into Spain. I was accom- , 
panied by an intelligent guide, who assured me Th 
that I should not meet with any opposition. Having B 
nk 
an 
by 
examined by the 
| t men-at-arms, was pronounced worthless, and 
I was informed to my astonishment that I must FI 
| consider myself under arrest, and that it would be of 
of 
| T 
M 
a 
“It 
it is 
and w 
| 
The 
B 
“W 
and c 
fore fo 
the Government employées — “‘ You must surely = 
see that this gentleman is not a French or Italian “G 
refugee, but an Englishman travelling for his a 
pleasure.” After long deliberation, the gen- ne 
| darmes relaxéd, and I was allowed to pass out of “Th 
| | France. They now stated as some extenuation for =— 
their conduct, that they had never seen or heard Ww 
of our Foreign Office passport,—that they could she 
not read one word of English, and that it would 
be well to append to such a document a translation 
ne of the same into French. This, now that English 
tenor register, is about to return to this country, to - | 
R. BO 
Av 
The 
th 
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NEW WORKS. 


1. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 9s. 


SECOND EDITION 


OF THE 


MEMOIR OF 
REV. GEORGE WAGNER, 


LATE INCUMBENT OF ST. STEPHEN'S, 
BRIGH 


By J. 3 J. N. SIMPKINSON, M.A., 
of Brington, Northam :pton. 


ATHENZUM. 


“ The life shown to us in this book is the good life of a 
sincere man, whose main purpose was neither aggrandise- 
ment nor notoriety, but action in conformity with his own 
sense of duty, and as it should afflict or affront no one, 
whatever be the variety of opinions as to faith and disci- 
a while it must encourage every single-hearted person 

oy high convictions to work them out, without refer- 
ee or hope of favour or fear of misconstruc- 

n.” 

LI CHURCHMAN. 

“If any parish pries by what he may con- 
sider an unpromi t of the times, should be losing 
heart, and thinking or ving up his efforts, we recommend 

to this edif ing Memoir; to study it well, to 
set the example of the holy man who is the subject of it 
before him in all its len and breadth; and then, if his 
heart be right with God, he will appreciate what can be 
done even by one earnest man, and, gathering fresh inspira- 
tion, he will chide himself for all previous discontent, and 
address himself with stronger pu than ever to the 
lowly — and lofty aims of the istry intrusted to his 
—— -»- Amore edifying biography we have rarely met 


MORNING HERALD. 


** The work of a biographer has been well done by Mr. 
Simpkinson. He has narrated clearly and unpretendingly 
the few facts which marked the successive s of Mr. 
Wagner's career, but he bas devoted his chief efforts to lay 
open his mind, to yo us with the purity ond valowanien 
to bring us within the influence of his 
teathifgs, and make the great lesson of his life palpable to 
cab ely all and understandings. For this purpose he has 

through his Sermons, his 


pomble for for himself Letters, 
2. 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
In feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


RUTH 
AND HER FRIENDS. 


WITH A FRONTISPIECE. 


** Nor ws, Gop Is EDUCATING US.” 
Kingsiey’s Years Ago. 


FREEMAN. 


** The story of a little girl at school, who laboured hard 
to suppress a hasty and proud spirit. Her trials are 
pee those of a girl's school-life; and though there 

© romantic incidents, there is many a page that will 

stir the fountain of tears within the reader's soul. The 
writer is well acquainted with the workings of the heart, 
y Woman’s heart, and she has described them with 

so much delicacy and power, that the story cannot but be 
A girl will find here ample attractions to 
uce her to ponder the lessons taught ; and if the lessons 

t, there will be a manifest advance ryt pure- 


and amiability and sweetness of 
EXAMINER. 

* A well-written story for girls,—full om full also of 

dfrect and open appeal to the religious feelings.” 
NONCONFORMIST. 

“Seldom, if ever, intellectual and 
healthful sentiment gone to the production of a story for 
girts; ahd we wish e girls in the land had the oppor- 


tunit} of reading it.” 


LITERARY CHURCHMAN. 
** It is a book which girls will read with avidity, and can 
fail to profit by. 


Co. Cambridge. 
Booksellers, 


& 
May be had of all 
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af the British Empire, by Sir Bernard 
Burke, Ulster King of Arms. 


OF THE PRESS. 


“ The best 


“ For the amazing rr- 


wae, of and family history, 


fin 
and heraldic dictionary is without a rival, 
1 book of reference upon 
tertain 
teresting family 


“This massive volume of 1,200 

holds the same cerages Chat held by the Londen 
Post Office among Di irectories and Red Books. It gives 
in the best possible com pletest 

summary, in fact, of the sto ouse— of every 
Fritan Peer or Baronet, as well as of all ony of She subjects bea 
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he ground 
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titles of courtesy bo e ae cone 26, marq 
earls ; another list ‘of he daugh rs of peers married 4 
moners ; fists of the peers and in the order of 
their precedence ; liste of the knights ‘y- order of knight- 
, and of knights bachelors, with a translation of the mottoes 
e by as well as of "These 


peers. 
is the essence of a Family 
= volume, for the year 1258, is not Seyond competion with 
other book lace extant, b . while it remains as 
It Row ia, perect of its Kind above all from any future com- 
— Examiner, Jan. #3, 1 1858. 
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now for in one very hand- 
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os ever,and in the now is of far more 
and readable co the prior editions. 
The whole furms fine and full account of the gentry of these 
TQustrated London News, Feb. 27, 1 
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Melodies, by the most celebrated composers. First Series 
(the favourite book). ag: for the Pianoforte, by W. a 
CA » and in 
Solo Piano pests, ; ad lib. accomyaniments for Flute, 
Robert Cocks & Co. New — Ww. 
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ORD PALMERSTON, from a Photogra h by 
sblished THIS DA AY, Ne’ V1. 


the P -William of Prussia, a will 
also take place on that day. The ao of the JUustr ews of 
s 4d., ped 5d.; or with either of the above plates 
first Four Numbers the Marri Suppl t 
ret m ements, an 
Prus+ now ready, price le post,2s. To 
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from the Office, 199, Strand, 
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IONEL FITZGIBBON and his PARROT: 
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LANCE of BEAUTY. | 3s. 6d. 
— ~ — abundant proofs of cleverness and shrewd 
ation of character.” — my 
** It tells, whether some may like it or like it not, what is 
on iu hundreds of Sageiiies daily, blighting hope, destroying 


port 
London: Ww. Paternoster-row, and Fleet-street. 
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TT'HE LIFE of the MOSELLE, from its source 
in the Vosges Mountains to its cou fluence with the Rhine, 
at Coblence. OCTAVIUS ROOKE, of the 
* Channel Islands, Pictorial, Legendary, and 

“It wasa happy thought of Mr. Rooke to make it sg Moselle) 

subject of an illustrated volume.”— Athencru 

** The illustrations are of a character to be lingered over with 
great delight by the lover of nature.”— Bath Chronicle. 

** All the prominent features of this beautiful stream and the 
surrounding country, the rich and picturesque sc’nery, the 
castles, the quaint towns, and no less quaint inhabitants, the 
local customs and superstitions, are pla before the as my asin 
a delicatel;-painted panorama. An agreeable admixture of his- 
torical reminiscences and legendary ite ys variet to the nar- 
rative,and tends to heighten the interest. Mr. Rooke’s prose is 
lively and correct, and his verse, of whieh we have a fair quantity, 

orning 


“ Mr. Rooke is an excellent vt ter; ; his publications are coa- 
ceived in the best taste. fhe work a changing and 
ever brilliant penocame of picture, song, and e t description. 
Asa specimen o ofthe perfect 8 volume cannot 


“The Author loves the graceful river, = the people of the 


“The chief points of narrated by Mr. 
ke,—many curious legends are also woven with the 
descriptions of scenery.”— rary Gazet 

“The sketches which ie Author has hi himself su ~ 3 the 
engraver ve pti m pses o ver 
hly sill and dale, gentle declivity ar and moun- 

grand the ripple and sun-streaks through 
trees, the p cottage, a he relics of lordly castles; 

much bendtifel ena composition is alee to be noticed.”— Spectator. 
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in a my A eee the field is flat, and th he image 


up 
Catalogues sent upon application. 
ROSS, 3, Featherstone-buil buildings, High Holborn. 


‘A LBUME 
Shilling ‘sample Qui uires of sof this paper, put up in suitable cases for 

Office otder, to RICHARD W. THO 


This day, post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM SPAIN, IN 1856 AND 1857. 
By JOHN LEYCESTER ADOLPHUS, M.A. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MRS. JAMESON’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 


This day, with 70 Woodcuts, fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EARLY ITALIAN 
PAINTERS, 
AND OF THE PROGRESS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


By Mrs. JAMESON. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE THIRD EDITION OF 
VEAR APTER VEA R: 
A TALE, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘PAUL FERROLL,’ 
Will be published 


ON MONDAY NEXT. 
Saunpers & Publishers, Conduit-street. 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Portraits, 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


THE LAST FOUR POPES. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. _ 


Horst & Buackett, Publishers, Successors to Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
To be had of all Booksellers. 


NEW VOLUME BY CHARLES READE. 


Containing Two Stories— 


1. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A THIEF. 
2. “JACK OF ALL TRADES.” 


Will be published (in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s.) on TUESDAY, the 16th. 
TrUsyEeR & Co. Paternoster-row. 


PRICE HALP-A-CROWWN. 


Now ready, the Fifth Edition, 


A HANDY BOOK ON PROPERTY LAW. 
By LORD ST. LEONARDS. 


Witu1am Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at Railway Stations. 


NEW VOLUME. 
Continuation of Alison’s History of Europe. 


This day is published, Vol. VII. of 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


FROM THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO TO THE ACCESSION OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
In Octavo, price 15s. 


The Eighth Volume, completing the Work, and containing 0 ad compiled Index, will be published in the course 
year. 
Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


hw 


St 


Being 
| 
ninute 
v 
~ 
“The Author has done justice to the picturesque beauties of pe ne em 
this lovely stream, both by description and by illustration. We 
should add, that the work is enlivened by many a quaint legend Bd 
YO 
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30th THOUSAND. 
DR. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. 


This Work is NOW REPRINTED, and copies may be obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN or COUNTRY. 
*,* An INDEX to the above Work is now ready, price 6d. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. 
This day, Vol. L. 8vo. 20s, 


I N D 


ARTHUR DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G., 1797—1805. 
Edited by the PRESENT DUKE. 
*,* The Second and Third Volumes will be published in April. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE POLITICAL HANDBOOK OF INDIA. F 
Now ready, Second Edition, with a Coloured Revenue Map, 8vo. 9s. 


- INDIA IN 1858: 


A SUMMARY OF THE EXISTING ADMINISTRATIONS—POLITICAL, 
FISCAL, AND JUDICIAL; 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED, from the EARLIEST to the PRESENT TIME. © 
By ARTHUR MILLS, M.P. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE NEW OXPORD, CAMBRIDGE, AND MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS. 


This day (595 pp.), post 8vo. 9s. 
THE 


STUDENT’S BLACKSTONE. 


of BLACKSTONE'S COMMENTARIES on the LAWS of ENGLAND which relate to the BRITISH 
TUTION and the RIGHTS OF PERSONS, and which form the subject of Examination for the 
title of ASSOCIATE IN ARTS. 


By ROBERT MALCOLM KERR, Barrister-at-Law. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


those 


MR. FPORTUNE’S NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
Now ready, with many Illustrations, @vo. 15s. 


T H E CHINES E 


INLAND, on the COAST, and at SEA, during the YEARS 1852 to 1856. 


By ROBERT FORTUNE, 


Author of ‘ Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China and India.’ 
“In keeping a journal of the ever-varying scenes which 
ninutely the c and customs of the Chinese 


ge os daily before me, I have endeavoured to describe 
haracters, manners, an districts in which I lived for a length of time 
like one of themselves.”— Author's Preface. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


e course 


| Just ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
ESSAYS. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 


I. THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND REMONSTRANCE, NOV. AND DEC, 1641. 
IL THE PLANTAGENETS AND TUDORS, 

IIL THE CIVIL WARS AND OLIVER CROMWELL, 

IV. DANIEL DE FOE. 

V. SIR RICHARD STEELE. 

VI. CHARLES CHURCHILL. 

Vil. SAMUEL FOOTE. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


__WOTICE.—OWEN’S LIFE of HAVELOCK, 232 pages, feap. 
8v0. with fine Portrait, price 1s. 6d. neat boards, 2s. 6d. cloth 
elegant, is now ready. 

«> The first impression having been exhausted by the Trade 
while in the press, the Publishers have reprinted the work before 
issuing it, and hope now to be able to supply the great demand 
for this Life of “the Good Soldier,” which is compiled from his 
own narrative and letters, from official documents, and other 
authentic sources. 

London: MarRsHALL & Co. 


SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES and MEMORANDA of FIELD-MARSHAL | Sees 


mOTOGRA PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. Toomas’s 


ctamnpe for pet RW. ko. Pall Mall” 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 


Manufacture 
In the APPARATUS DEP this 
kind of first-class 


LASS, al beve 
d Boxes—A Choice Collection of PASSEPARTO 
for — 4, from 


FRENCH 
SUPERIOR NEGATIVE PAP PER—A of 
PORCELAIN, and GUTTA-PERCHA 

Ross's ra LE ES, and 

eac 


SILVE LVER 7 G wits fhe 


Maker of the CY 


HYPO-COLOU 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, be 


OCKIN’S OPERATORS NEGATIVE 


b 
of Sete. own Manufacture. 

PRACTICAL HINTS. on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
ter-square, London ( $89, Strand). 
—CAPTAIN FOWKE’S 

CAMERA, invented for and used by the Royal el 


Camera, 

AN They can h ighly recom- 

mend it as being the most portable, as well as the ligh 
use. The 10 by 8 Camera contains one 


T. Orrewitt & Co. Whe Retail 
A Man » Charlotte-terrace 
I London. 


INSTITUTED 1824. 


E SCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 37, invite of 
the public to to the liberal conditions of this old-esta- 


The following are the 3rd and sth 
rson assured shall die wit in “he 
of 30 days, and 


insured, or amy other person on his or their behalf, =< 
premium due thereon before the expiration of such 30 
policy will be on valid and effectual ry if the premium 
paid when due, and in the lifetime o 

8th. In order to avoid the poss 


Srd. In case ney ve 


times, if requi 
of two neutral persons,— 
the other by the ; and the so nam 
to undertaking the reference, shall agree upon an um 
the the referees or umpire be - 


ad He i the Office. 
"37, Cornbi il, London. OMITH 
RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON-STREET, BANK. 
Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Eaq 
Chatrman— 


WILLIAM Esq. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. Ru 
Ba Esq. 


ired, to —— they subject of dispute to the decision 
be nam y the Directors, and 


additions 


Ald. 
m ery, 
Bog, 3, Frederick 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING COMPANY. 


The iums are on the lowest scal 


an assurance fu 
Government Stocks ; and an 


Premiums to Assure £100, es Term. 
Age. | One Year. | Seven Years.| With Profita| Without Profits. 
te 8 £019 9 421 15 10 £111 10 
1 3 13 sss 307 
#0 5 0 16 307 31410 
11910 468 4 011 
60 613 9 6 010 


Assurerson the Bonus system ot Pe 
to ei in nine-tenthes, or 90 per cent. of the 
policy can be added 

app reduction of Vay apnual premium, or ber3 


ceived in 
At the first division a return of 9 Kew cent. in cash on thepre- 
miums paid was declared; this will - increase, 
ing Tere yo cent. on the premiums, 


e without notice. 
in raved secur afer proofs have been approved. 


No share f 
oc or re 

Med tend ia fi f report. 

tendanta pl vance, proceed to oF reside in any part 
of or British Nort siteud every day at 

o clock. EBA BA dent Director. 


W. THOMAS, Cuemisr, &c., 10, Patt Mats, 
ILVER, and 
Bo cluding CAMERAS, FOLD GID, of 
struction— JOINED and other STANDS of the bad 
PRESSU RE-F RAM ES—GLASS BAT Sis carrying 
Funnel GUTTA-PERCHA, BATHS Ditto ditto, for 
RIT LEVELS—FRENCH and BNGLISH W in 
—COLLODION PLATE-HOLDERS, for 
price 
and ssing screen, with 3-in. pe Lens, all in 
x 
==: 
tracting just claims on the Company, by the de ad ex of 
legal proceed 
0s 
pn, Esq. 
MUTUAL BRANCH. 


850 


COIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
a IN CASE UF DEATH, or 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF @& PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Payment of @. for a Policy tn the’ 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
Aet provides that persons receiving from 
the y injury—an on no other Com. 


‘pany can 

nd that ONE PERSON ie FIFTEEN is more 
= ingared by on for Nag hae already 
, of pa at the Com- 


ccidents may 
lway P. Assurance Company WM. J. VIAN, 
Offices, 8, Old street, London, B.C. Secretary. 


Us ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES,) 


ANSTITUTED He THE REIGN of QUEEN ANNE, a.p. 1714. 
81, CORNHILL, and 70, BAKER-STREET, LONDON. 


Directors. 
HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. Chairman, 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 


ames Esq. John Paynter, Esq. 
ich Britten, Boa Esq. Bea 
"Preston Child, Esq. Spenser ith, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Esq. orsman Solley, Esq. 
omas Mills, "Faq. M.P. Foster White, Esq. 
hom Mills, Esa. 
John Bil Wilson, Esa. 
FIRE. 
ditto T amounts to 
hazardous ditto...... 4s. 6d. 


Stock, 3s. and 4s. |p 


1008. at the following Ages. 


eeee ee ee ee ee ee 2 for 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 wes may 
BS ee ee ee ee ee ee 5 6 4 tary, or any of the 
eee 6 7 Agen to the I 
BONUS.—The last Bonus added sum Insured 
by Policies effected tain varied from 45i. 


the Rerulations of this Society, four-fifths, or 802. per eent. 
, four- 

of the ee profits are now appropriated to t benefit of the 
Assured, —paee them nearly all the advantages of a Mu- 
tual Assurance Off while the Guarantee , created under 
an Act of Parliament of 55th George IIL., with secumulations 

ample protection to the Assu them against 

liability’ by Mem of Mutual 


bers 
ted on Policies to the extent of their value, when 


oans gran 
mulated invested capital now amounts to upwards of 
ONE MILLION sterling. WM. B. LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIRE AN} D LIVE ASSURANCE 
92, CHEAPSIDE, L0 ONDON. 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament ‘of the 54th Geo. 3. 0. 79 
Directors 


—J. Oliver Hanson, Esq. 


ynes, Bart. 
FRS. 
rene, E89. 


‘uditore—J ohn Oliver anson, jun. Esq. 
And Philip Ainslie Fis. 


—Thomas omas Browning, He 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
The Accu And the Annual 


Income exceeds 184 
B SES have been declared on te an 
GREATER THAN THE SUM ORIG tary ee 
PREMIUMS HAVE BEEN EXTINGUISH 
es assured have applied the bonus in reduction 


ry m. 
the last valuation to 
soRPLUS OF 268 which ve 
th icy holders 


next be to Ohristmas, 1699. Poli- 
on the Participating Scale, in 4 or Ireland 
which may be effected before that date, will if the parties be then 
alive, participate in the surplus in propo time they 
may have been orce. 
The sum of 3,130,975. has been paid du the existence of the 
Office for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a very con- 
wae Donates. 
n Great Britain have the 


assuring of 
PARTICIPATING RATES OF PREMIUM, or of 
NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. 
The Directors beg to eupeunee that ee rates of Premium have 
—— recently revised and re-adjusted in accordance with a long 


NEW ad bo founa very advantageous to persons 
be is arly adapted 


aA 
nnually 


n the 
favourable 
t, upon 


An ALLOWANCE for the LOSS of RENT of BUILDINGS 
sondees © untenantable by Fire is one of the advantages offered by 


anu u an er on 


pan 
Tables Hates, Verna of and any information need- 
ful to effect Life or Fire Assu be obtained on applica- 
the ~—s No. 92, . » or to any of the 


HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 


THE ATHENAUM 


ERIAL LIFE INSURANCECOMPANY 9 
1,0LD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
nstituted 1890. 
Dtreciers. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq. M.P., Chairman. 
GRORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq. Depuly-Chairman. 


Thomas George Barclay, Esq. uel Hibbert, Esq. 

James C. C. Bell, ws M . 

Charles Cave, James Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 

George Hen Cutier, ohn Horsley Palmer Esq. 

Davi son, Esq Pattison, 
Robinson 

George George Ficld, Howennn 


SECU RITY.—The existing liabilities of =~ Comeany do not 
exceed fan are near “shareh in addi- 
tion to sows , for which the arebolders are re- 
be made in 1861,and 


fift Eighty the profits, are 
ticipate 


to Policies every will 
insurances will par- 
BONUS. The to Policies have been from 11 Wa. to 


. 16a. per cent. on al sums insu 
CLAT of ban paid to cleimante 
for faceremess the Chief Office, 


s at the Branch Office, Pail Londons or to any of 
MUEL INGALL, Actoary. 
NGLISH and IRISH CHUROH ond UNI- 
VERSITY ASSURANCE SOCIET 
The Right Hon. the BA at of YARBOROUGH, wie Lieuten- 


ant of Lincolns 
KER BLAKEMORE Esq., M.P. fer 


T. W. Herefordsh 
The Rev. JOHN EDMUND COX, MLA. ¥.8.A., BR 


Anuultle gra ted on peculiarly liberal and advantageous terms 


£. d. 
F 1002. 16 18 0 
granted to en and Members of the Univer- 
~~ at noe premiums those charged for Assurances on 
ipplications for Local Directorships and Assurances may be 
addressed to the 


Assurances 


or 
4, Trafalgar-square, Charing C w.c. 


ELICAN LIFE CE COMPANY, 
in 1797, 
70, Lombard-street ene Charing Cross, 


bert Gurney Barclay, Esq. Hen 

Edward Coope, Esq. Kirkman D. MP. 
Cotten. D.C cL F.R.8. | Henry Lancelot 
John 8, Esq Shaw, E 
William Poller. Bea. 
James A. Gordo 8. M Wyvill, j 

This Company offers 

COMPLETE SEOURITY. 

MODERATE RATES of Fromi m with participation our- 

fifths or Eighty per cent. of the Profite. 


LOW RATES without wah in Profits. 


LOANS 
in connexion with Life on security, in sums 
ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of 1001. for the whole term of life : 
Age. Without A. Age. | "Prof it 
£3 


Profits. 
15 15 0|| 40 |£2 18 10 6 5 
20 19 | 4 0 9/420 7 
10 4 7 4 


£1 
30 3 60 6 


ROBERT TUCKDR, Secretary. 
HOTOGRAPHY is now applicable to Se 


Microscope, in Le pepe of which we may mention a 
beautiful object red by Mr. Amadio, the Lord's 


whole ce of wh ich ‘s scarcely visible te the — eye and yet 
hen p under the rey appears in 
text-hand.— 857.—A great of 


Olerical Journal, July 
Microscopic Photographs. 7, 


AKES of KILLARNEY (STEREOSCOPIC). 
act of ever issued, com 


—The m 
all the loveliest spots visite in song ; 
The ‘collection of 50, beauti- 
, forwarded free for 5i. on 


with Descriptions and Qu ons. 
fully qoloured including an elegant Box 

ittance.—London Stereoscopic Com mpany, 564, Cheapside, ond 
313, Oxford-street.—Sample copies sent free for a4 stamps. 
FORM of STUDENT’s MICROSCOPE. 

ADD, 31, CHANCERY-LANE now ready a 

new form of Student’s icroscope, con a plan sug- 
Esq. (with Improvements), the 
icroscopical 8 of price 41. ditto, with 4 and 
Achromatic Microsco mplete m 4to 40 guineas. —Tele- 
scopes, Opera Glasses 
Magic Dissolving Views, &c. on application. 


DENT, sole Successor to E. J. Dent in all 


his patent and business at 61, Strand, and 34 and 
35, Royal c , and the Clock and Compass Factory at 
Somerset Wharf, Chronometer, Watch, and Clock Maker to the 

and Prince the GREAT CLOCK 

THE “We OF PARLIAMENT. Ladies’ Gold 
Watches, Eight Guineas; Gentlemen’ Mes Ten Guineas strong 
Silver Lever Six Guineas. Church Clocks, wah Com 

Bexion with 33, Oockspur-street. 


$604. NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
on, New York, and Paris. 
Catalegees, os , containing Prices and every particulars free. 
arehouse, 42, LU DGATE- Will London, 

ODERATOR LAMPS. —Himple, 
and well finished, the Lamps ef tinue to 

maintain their great saperiorit over other kind, 

for be the bewt tn and , the patterns are allo 


OMAS & 23 the E.C, 
Direct Im mporters of Colza Oil of only the. uality. 


Westminster. | to them at 


NIT 


street, Li 
Fields, Liverpool 16, 
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LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS, with four Com 


ments; DESPATCH BO Na and DRE 
CASES, TRAVELLING Badd, Vine NG 
ether tit ewan By pest opening ; and 


IMPR MENTS; STRONG FIRE-PROOF SAFES, 
CASH and DEED Es8.— Sizes Prices 
may be had on application. 


CHUBB & SON, Peal’s Churchyard, 


Market-street, Manch 


London ; 
anchester; and Horsi¢y 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


RESPECTFULLY invite attention to 


PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUIT 
Delicacies, the wh ole of which are prepared with the most s 
lous attention to uaiseneneness an and 


Table 


most highly recommended are — Pickles every 

otion, yr a Table Sauce, Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, 

Ancbo ‘mod Jams, Jellies, and 
astes, urg a otted 

ellies of various kinds for table —! 


Retioh avd Mustard r’s Sir Robert 


rne 
ned o ce Vi wholesale 
of CROSSE & BLAOKWELL, Venders andy 


(GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851—COUNCIL 
rande 4 
orm the British Public that a 
THEMATICAL REDUCTIONS, 
‘eu 


, 35, 87, and 34, Oxf. ces the same as in 

e enareee of importation only add Catalogues, 

P.8. A large and of Vv 
Candelabra, and other objects of taste. its 
LKIN GTON & Co., PATENTEES of the the 


ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACT URING SILVER 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS. ke., beg to intimate that they have added 
to their extensive Stock a large variety of New in 
lass of Art, which have recently obtained for them at the 
tion the decoration of the of the Legi 


uncil Medal was alsoa 


the Exhibition in 
Each article a Crown; and 


articles sold as being plated by 

REGENT UFAOrORY, NBWHALL-ST LON. 
DOR; and thetr RY NEWHALL 
BIRMIN M.—Estimates wings sent 


OOKING-GLASSES and FURNITURE a 
prices (quality compared) which cannot fail to insure orders 

The most extensive assort i 


Show of Cc. NO I, and ORD- 
STREET Established 1982. The Ba like oat of podem, 
the su ty of the designs an a’ gliding, must suit the 
refined taste. Picture Frames and Re a in all their 

wing -roems noted. 


Tp tier and tasteful CABINET and UPHOLSTERY FUR 
tage. oice and novel materials, for Curtains, Paper-hangings, 
Families Farn ll find grea advantages are offered at 
Manufactory -y every class of Resi- 
dence, thereby et Shemerbees the trouble of numerous asad 
delasive esti =, the first cost, whic 
are caloulated small profits, to insure extensive patronage. 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 


TCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat 
and Penetrating Tooth Brushes, Penetrating or 
genuine Sm penges: «& ev 
, an Perf ne the Toilet. 
thoroughly between the divisions of Se Teeth and clean them 
effectually.—the hairs never come loose. M., B. & Co. ar 
of the Oatmea) and and Orris Root 
sold in tablets (bearing their names and address) at 6d each ; 
Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 28. per box ; and df 
the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 130s and 131, Oxforé 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, London 


ARKE’S NEW PATENT PYRAMID 
eni and ere; and 
& CO., Clerkenwell. London, Recents by PAL 


ELD PATENT STARCH, 


THE FIN STARCH SHE EVER U 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


(SLERS TAR TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 


STRES, &c. 44, Onford-street, Len Lendon, eonducted it 
connexion with their Broad. Birminghas 
Established 1807. y ved Decan vf 
variety, Wine Glasses, J ets, = kinds 
Glass at exceedingly moderate p 1G 
of new and elegan , fer Gas or Candies. A ry 7 
Porei Craspentes always on view. Furnishing 
| execu 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANA’S SAUCE.—A mos 
and pleasi stimulant to the appetite, 
principally of ed wi with various 
roductions of the East. at, > an ezenieiee relish with Fi 
Hashes, Pies acd Puddings, wel os 
es 
Steaks and Chops it imparts’ 


lesale 
wher 


Minoces, Hashes 8 
Salads of every aed on. To 
highly delicious and aromatic flavour. 


f all Sa enders, and of the sole 
Blackwell, Purveyors to the Queen, 31, 


| Agents, 
squere, 


n> 


tod 


EES 


ROOM FURNITURE and MILITARY Ate 
7 (See separate Catalogue). 18 and 23, AND. 
HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the x 
this 
fror 
their 
| 
Galleries of the Louvre, Florence, and Rome, Museum of Naples, 
and British Museum, may be seen at Messra JACKSON & GR A. 
Farming 
eent. on the Premiums paid on lives at the ages Of to Tor tie well as the™ Grande Médaille d Honneur (the on 
or 
thick: 
MAP 
Gay, 
LOPE 
per 
Sis. —! 
per 2 
quires 
count 
1, Chat 
Chairman No. 
Deputy-C at Esq. 
Edwai samuel Magan, Eg. 
Sar 0. 
Chapm Capt. Alex. L. Montgomery,R.N. No. 
Benjamin Buck Joseph Pulley. Esa. ue 
J oseph Grote bh, Esq. 
— 
The 
prem 
The 
The 
jourva 
ROOMS 
Lamps, 
once th 
public, 
tount 
Bho 
I 
visit W 
meh an 
[RUNS 
exguil 
ornamer 
ormolu 
Fenders 
ll ; Di 
Premiums may 
number of Annual Pa (yA 
originated with this Office in 1516. a 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Bracket 
and dw. 
su led 
t th 
from 
Crosse 
London, 


FE; 


3 


a. 
a 
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ranted goed and Shave well for one 

Months without 

MAPPIN’S 22 RAZORS Shave well for Three Years. 

MAPPIN’S 3e. RAZORS (suitable for hard or soft Beards), 
BROTHERS, Queen's Cutlery Wor Shefield ; 

neen u 

sod K ING WILLIAM-STKEET, C ty, LONDON w 
the largest argest stock of Cutlery in the —'}- ie 


A APPIN’S LEOTRO- SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY 
MAPPin BROTHERS, Manufacturers by special 
ment A, 4 ave the only Sheffield who supply 


hich ts tranemitt 


Jarwest of. 
BRY in the World, w ed direct from 
actory, QU EEN'S CUTLERY Wonks. SHEFFIELD. 


Fiddle ; Double; King’s | Lily 
Table Forka, best £1 16 
Table Spoons 13 0.3 0 312 0 
Dessert Forks 1708008 4 O 
Dessert 8 do. 1708 00,83 4 O 
Tea Spoons ©1916 Of 1 7 O11 16 
}Sauce Ladles 0. . © 8 elon 0.018 
Gravy do. 07 0,010 6. OlL O01 013 0 
Spoons, gilt bowls © 6 8010 0 018 O 
Mustard 8 8 
Pair -ugar Tongs da. ©3838 6208 606007 
Pair Fish Carvers 106 OF 120 01114 0} 118 
Knife OB 01070 
1 Soup Ladle 018 01016 0.017 6110 0 
6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do. ©10 01015 01018 0 
Complete Service.... £10 13 10/15 16 61713 691 4 6 


One Set of 4 Corner Dishes), 84 One Set 
of 4 Dish Co viz., one 20 inch, one. 1 L ad two 14 inch— 
ide. ; Cruct Pull Coffee Ser- 
tise, A oostly attached, 
Dozen full-size Table Knives, 
ivory es. 40 360 412 0 
4 Doten full-size Cheese ditto 140 1M 6 211 0 
1 Pair of reguiar Meat 0o7é6 ole 015 6 
} Pair extra-sized ditto ........ @ 8 6 012 0 016 6 
Pvultry oll 0 015 6 
Ss seer ee ee 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 6 0 
£416 618 6 916 


plete Service . 

Messrs. MAPPIN'S TABLE KNIVES still maintain their 
unrivalled superiority ; all their blades, being their own Sheffield 
manufacture, are of the very first quality, with secure Ivory 

lcs So met come leage in hot water ; aud the d : 


in price is by the 
thickness of the Ivory Handles. 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, 67 & 68, KING WILLIAN-GTEEE?. 
City, London ; Man ufactory, Queen's Cutlery Works, Shetheld. 


archers & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN- 
is the cheapest house for PAPER EN VE- 
seful Cream Laid Note, 5 quires for oa. — 


scap 
quires for Biack-B Bordered Note, 5 
as ‘exible a as the Qu 
ders over 20s. carriage 


Liste free. Or 
country. PARTRIDGE CUZENS, Manufacturing Stationers, 
1, Chancery-lane, and 192, F! eet-street. Trade supplied. 


ESSRS. NICOLL’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided :— 
No. 1 REGENT-STREET, is — | Depot for Paletots, Uni- 
“ fo , Gentlemen's Evening and Morning Dress. 
No. for the manufacture of t Trousers. 
No. 11s, we Half-Guinea W aistova 
No. 190, for Waterproofed Guinuea d Servants’ Liveries. 
No. Hs their new Establishment for Ladies’ Riding Habits 
Be tee t for elothi 
0. 144 contains r other new men ¢ 
with the excel y whereby 


STRE 


ts are duly advertised in the 
journals of the f the United Rineton and the Colonies. 


BATHS, AND LA MPS.— 
8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE 

MS devoted to the SEPARATE of 
Baths, and Metal! The stock of each is at 


at proportionate with th 
establishment the most 


.. 19a. 6d. to £90 2. each. 
to £6 0s. each, 


Pure 


DERS, STOVES, end FIRE-IRONS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S. SHOW. ROOM The 
n assortment of FENDERS, STUVES RANGES, 
IRONS, and GENERAL LRON MONGERY 
proached elsew here, either for variety 
or exquisiteness of workmanship. Brigh t Stoves, 
maments and two sets of bars, 41 to 131, 14a. 
u ornaments and two sets of bars, 51. 5a, to 
Fenders, with standards, 78. to SL 124 ; Steel Fenders, 22. 15a. to 
lil; Ditto, with rich ornaments, from 2. 154 to18l.; Fire- 
rous, from ls. Od. the se 
The PATENT STOVBS, with radiating 
“pia 


ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.—The 


Gas has 
collect "om the various 
sufacturers in Metal and Glass an that is sas chuice in 

Brackets. Pendants, *handeliers, Passages 

a6 wellas to have some des igved expressly 
m : these are ON SHOW over his SIXTEEN ROOMS, 

ind present, for novelty, variety, 
assortment. They are mar ed 


ment the largest and most remarkable in the 
from 12s, Od, (two-light) to stale 16a. 

REET, W WM AN-STREET ; 


EAL & SON'S NEW ILLUSTRATED 


CATAlLAWUB contains and Priees of 15v di 
Articles of M ITOURE, as well as of 
steads, and Prices of ocoey & Description of Bedding. Sent free by 

& Son, Bedding , and Bed-room Furniture 
anufacturers, 194, 

7M. SMEE & SONS announce 


their MATTRESS (Tucker's Patent) and 
oor. Mattress, for use with it, are kept 

most respectable and Bedding W 


INNER, DESSERT, and SERVICES. 
A large variety of New and good P Best quality, 
taste very moderate prices. every description 


Out & SON, 33 23, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


R. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN CoD 
LIVER OIL po the on — - which 
genuineoess aud verti 
Berke Ho Howpital, 


epinion “ that the every 
ishment where it is 4 to prefer a 
colourless and tasteless Vil, if net counte mate 
jeopardize the reputation of an enquesibeneter valuable addition 
the Materia Medica.” — Dr. de Jongh 
his signature, without. 
none are most - Chemists. Sole British 
HARFURD, & Co, 77, 


EETH.—TREASURES of ART. — Dr. 
EDWARD COCK, of Guy's Hospital, and many other 
medical mea of eminenee, have recognised the diploma of Mr. 
Aedré Fresco, Surgeen-Dentist, proving that he is a @ 
qualified practitioner. His improved method of fixing arti 
cial teeth the most tender rio ae without springs or = 
as 


resembles nature so 
flexibility of the m 
rendered firm 


rial em roo 
usef cation and extioulation. 
strictly moderate. At 9, Haenover-square. 


SOUND AND WHITE TEETH 
are Attraction, and to health and 
mastication of food. 


OwLAN! DS” ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 


pounded of Oriente) Tnavedicnte, is of ines tmabie value 
in IMPROVING and the TEETH, 
strevgthening t 


to them a Pear!-like e Gums, and 
rendering the B — t Pure. 

TION.—The words ROWLAND are on oe 
Label, eas *. RO wie mo & SUNS, 20, Hatton-carden, on the 


ed on each box. Pe 9d. per box. 
by and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


ESPIRATOR.—tThe celebrity of this name 


th the virtues of the real instrument for which it was 
introduced by Mr. we. and which has recently yoomees an 
additional ont great verment by him, has led to ies aesump- 


perse 
the Boman nen of health and life is the great- 
est of fo _ "Mr. J. Percival begs to explain that spuricus 
articles precisely simi lar to’ any of the above could easily pro- 
duoed at the same or er prices did principle permit it. Agents 
for the the chemists and instru- 
makers; wholesale office, 35, Bucklersbury, City, London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITES MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 


ed by upwards of 200 Medica! Gentlemea to 
n the curative treatment of HERNIA "The 
effects, is here avoided: a 
te resist- 
power is PATENT 
4-4 with so much ease that it cannot 
may descriptive circular 
be and the fail te ) forwarded by 
~ont Fthe body, two inches below the hips, 
sent to Man 
MR. WHITE lecaDILLY, LONDON. 


STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for E VEINS, and al! cases of WEAKNESS and 
SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &a They are porous 
light in texture, and inexpensive one os are drawn on like an ordi- 
nary stocking. Price, from 72. each ; postage 6d. 
JoHN WHITE, MANUPACTUKER, 228, Piceadilly, London. 


INNEFORD'’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 

has been for man canetionss ty the mast ¢ minent 

of the Medical P m as an excellent remedy for ‘Acidity, 
Heartburn, out, and Indigestion. mild aperient 
is admirab! adapted during 


regnancy ; ¢ the food o ts from 
during digestion. Combined with the AC IDULATED LEMON 


by Dinxerorp & Co., 
Dispensing Chemists, (and general Agents for ~ ~~ 4 Horse- 
pate Gtoves and Belts), 172, New Bo on ; sold 


HIRTY THOUSAND NERVOUS MIND 

and HEAD SUFFERERS, after Ihave been ¢ all adver- 
tised and other remedies without effect, have un cured by the 
Rev. Dr. MOSSLEY, 18, Blooms street, Bedford- 
square Means of Cure only to be paid. for, anda rela pse 
for N.B. Vecancies offer for in door patients. 


RIGI DOMO.” — Patronised ty 
Majesty the Queen, oe Duke of North for oe 
House, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire fee Chiswick Gardens, 


, of Darth 
PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING PROBST. 
“FRIGI BONO," Canves med e of patent prepared Hair and 
Wool,a ry non-conductor of Heat and ( ‘old, wherever 
it is appli ed. a fixed temperature. It is adapted for all horticul- 
tural and floricultural perpeses, for preserving Fruitsand Flowers 
from the scorehir the sup, from wind, from of 
insects, and em ae To be had ia any required 
length, two yards wide, at ls. 8d. per yard run, 
ELISHA THOMAS ARCHER, whole and sole manufacturer 
7, Trinity-lane, Cannon-street, City, and of all Nurserymen and 
smen throughout the kiugdom. “It is much cheaper than 
mats as & covering.” 


“I have just laid out about, 14,000 plants, and, keep the great 
ave just out abou plants, an er 
under your ‘ Frigi Domo,’ and 4 dove 80 tor the lest three 


or four years; and every one who sees lants is astonished to 
see how and weil they exe without e use of glass.” These 
ons accom panied an additional order.— Oct. 23, 1256, 


K COD LIVER OIL (PALE 


BLAN D) perfect}y pure, near 
, Teported on, agd 
oil 


in the words of the! ereira that “ the 
that most of colour, one 


and Asvour.”—Pin 
quarts, 4¢. 6d. imperial.—79, St. Paul's Ch -— 


EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. ei safe 
and certain REMEDY Se COLDS, 


aud other Affections ef the Throat hest. In Con- 
tion, Asthma, and Winter h they are Be 
rom every hurtful ingredient, t may be taken by the 
ns, momas Keating Paul 
London. Retail by all ts = 


ERFECT HEALTH without Modicine, in- 
convenience, or e restored to ost Enfeebled or 
RR REV A- 


8 red Constituti BA 

LENTA AMABICA Poop removes DIGESTION 

habi on, flatulency, ph | bi ious, 
new sen , diarrhea, 


ms, 

Dg, fits, cough, ma, D D 
sea) SLD complaints, and saves pa times its cost in other 
remed We extract ° 
sions in :— Cure : Me J 
Koberts, Wood Mere = of Primley, of thirty years diseased 
diarrhea—Cure No. 13: Mise vie of 

—Cure ears’ ne 

stipation, debility, which Tt hove 


Rave been —y tA and which no medicine d relieveor remove 
effectual! Food in very 


y by Du 
time. B. Reeves, 141, Fleet-street, London.”—Cure No. 38,536 
“ Three years’ exscesive nervousness, with in my neck a 
eft arm, and gepera) debility, which rendered my life very mi- 
serable, has been radically removed by Du "» Food. Alex. 
teen h debility have been 
years’ cough, re 
Du excellent F James Porter, Athol-street, 


packed & for all climates, and with full 


instructions, 1 2a. éd.; 5 BD. lla: ; 

12 Bb. carriage free, on receipt aot post-office ‘order.—BARRY D 

BABRKY & Co. 77 t, Fortoum, Mason & 

Uo , Purveyors to vy, 183, y ; also at 60 

church-street ; 330 and 451, Strand; 4, Cheapside ; 49, Bishops- 
reet; and 63 and 150, 4B, 


NOW THYSELF.—MARIE COUPELLE 
continues to give 


her graphic and interesting delineations 
of character, discoverable from the handwritip All persons 


&. 
Compous of knowing themselves, any friend in whom they 
—~ send a the writing, 
penny tage stamps, to Mi! 
STLE-ST REET, OX FORD-8T T, LON- 


therte uns 
{ the Boience of Graphiclogy, by several 
tice of it 


THYSELF.—Karte con- 


sailings of the writer, with many other thi 
Mise Conpelle has lished the truth 


their writing, ene 

Miss Russell, la, Arlingten- street, M 

and they will receive in two a full detail of XY the gifts, 
. talents, of the 

other things thoongh 8. 


“Many thanks for your truthful glad 
with m I 


your opinien of 
fear his character truly as you so —A. D. 
omens says it is very just, and not too good.” 


0 WANT LUXURIANT 

ne so, use MISS OUPELLE'S 
CRINUTRLAR Se ch is to uce Whiskers, Mou 


m whatever cause, prevent ite falli 4, = w 

Hair, and effectually check ry -t ] ita 8 If used in 
nursery, it = avert ess in ali Che- 

e ps, by Miss Cou e-street, Ox 
hare ered its use in hundreds 
cases with success.” * have wl sold it it for eleven years, 
a complaint of it.” Mr. Chemist. — 
r is nine years” 
baldness, its effects are We Mahon. 


UPTURES CURED ——— A TRUSS. 
—Al)l sufferers are earnestly invited to communicate with 
and is now made known asa "a public du duty. In A. case of ae 
or sex, nowees bad or long stan 


who have been obliged to wear trusses. The remedy is sent, post 
with = Pavable on ai the General Post 


alps Whomeoa, 
myself cured, and have 

eure by Jifting and rupnipg, which, I am to to do." 

FPF. W.—* have ve Prowse my truss away, glad enough 


the torture of it. 


OCKLE’S PILLS for INDIGESTION, 
LIVEK COMPLAINTS, &¢c.—This family aperient will be 
found valuable in every form of Indigestion, with 
e bowels ; also ous 

headache, mach, Pre og from a deranged 
e stomac only by CockLe, Surgeon, 1°, 
New Ormond-st and to be had = Medicine Venders, in 
Boxes, at ls. iid 4a. 6d. and lls 


FCLLowayYs PILLS should be taken for 
the Cure of DROPSY.— Females at a certain period of life 
become liable to this complaint, which ‘iret. makes its appearance 
by the swelling of the feet, legs, and pene, and thus making 
in 8 the constitution. N dropsical patien 
when their cases were pronpeu epee’ hopeless, have been cur 
by He » Pills; medicine having stood, 
teat a certain remedy r . 
afflicted should de delay giving it a trial. —Sold by all —4 =~ Ven- 
ments, traod, ew low York: by 
pa, Constantinople ; 
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every 
Rauce, 
Any Article aan be had separately at the same Prices. 
Charges 
n at the 
on of 
Sur or q Tty anc 
ee IN, and the 
on for various defective or useless articles, their low price | Virtues, and 
per 10—Large Blue Office ditto, per 10°, or 5,000 for 
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t Deco Mrream—Indi examination of the never hitherto at- 
characteristics, or those of any frievd, must inclose a evn of 
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pave secured wide-spread counaence 
| Wholesale Warerooms are at the rear of the Regent street 
| ises, viz., 29, 30, 31, and 41, WA 
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‘Oxforé 
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ic, and mark ose that have 
A MID tnded to make his ed in this 
country. 
d, 1s Bediteads, from................ 
intre Shower Baths, from ............ 
le Lamps (Modérateur),from ...... Od to £7 7s. each, 
ll other kinds at the same rate.) 
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B to be 
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ndeliers, 
stock 
ng order 
most 
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